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BALDASSARE PERUZZI OF SIENA: A BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY, WITH 
A CRITICAL DESCRIPTION OF HIS ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 


Essay submitted under the motto ‘‘ Anti-Baroque,” awarded a Certificate of Honourable Mention in the 
Competition for the Royal Institute Essay Medal, 1913. 


By J. Huserr Worruinatoy [sl.), M.A. 


HE importance of studying the personal element in Architecture has frequently been 
urged upon students, so that concentration on the life and work of so admirable a master 
as Baldassare Peruzzi should need no apology. There can surely be no more vital 

inspiration to the architect of to-day than whole-hearted reverence for outstanding genius, and 
Peruzzi has been aptly described by Mr. Reginald Blomfield as ** the greatest architect of the 
Renaissance.’ Critical study of the period in which he lived is beset with many difficulties, for 
recent research has disclosed new facts and upset hitherto accepted theories. Buildings have 
been associated with certain names for centuries without adequate foundation, and the resulting 
confusion is a danger against which we must carefully guard; for though it is essential before 
forming judgment on the style and works of an artist to produce proofs in support of his claims 
of authorship, greater issues must not be forgotten in attempting to prove minor points. 

The life and works of Peruzzi have not received the study, or been subjected to the 
research, that they deserve, and information has often to be gleaned in fragments, from slight 
allusions in general books. But the most conclusive evidence must always be his original draw- 
ings in the Uftizi Gallery at Florence, the Sienese sketch-book, and above all the study of his 
actual work. Drawings and photographs cannot indicate the subtle distinction that permeates 
the creations of this remarkable man. One must see the Italian sun bathe in rich warmth the 
mellow tones of his brick and terra-cotta in Siena, casting its crisp shadows on the broad wall 
surfaces ; one must sit on the stone bench of the portico of the Palazzo Massimi at Rome to 
realise the wonder of the gradual curve, and one must caress his mouldings to feel their sensitive 
and exquisite refinement. 
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An artist should not be judged by standards non-existent in his own day. Baldassare 
Peruzzi is the child of his time. He belongs to that wonderful period which ranks with the 
greatest epochs of Athens and Rome in the stimulus it has given to thought. ‘* Men opened 
their eyes and saw,” and with fervid zeal wrestled with the problems of the world. As the Greeks 
of old commemorated their conquest over the barbarian in works of surpassing beauty, so the men 
of the Renaissance were tilled with a passion to express their deliverance from medieval darkness 
in terms of art. ‘There is a spaciousness about the domed churches and airy saloons of the 
palaces and villas of these days, which comes not merely from a desire to revive the forms of 
ut from the fact that they were built for men whose minds would admit no barriers or 


classicism, 
restrictions. Ancient Rome made its appeal to the men of the Cinquecento because of its vastness 
and adaptability, and because of the undeniable affinity which exists between the classic and the 
modern. In Rome the buildings of the classic period seem to be almost of our time. Their 
appeal is more direct, more compelling than that of medievalism, and so it seemed to the great 
revolutionaries of thought who laid the foundations of the modern world. The Medici, the 
humanist popes, the cardinals, and an enlightened aristocracy gave the needed encouragement to 
scholars and artists. The splendour of the Courts of Florence and Milan in their turn gave way 
to the splendour of a revived papacy, for when Cardinal Giovanni dei Medici was elevated to St. 
Peter’s Chair the centre of art and culture was transferred from Florence to Rome. Rome did 
not produce her own artists, but from all Italy they heard the ever-fascinating call of the Eternal 
City. 

Life was an art in those golden days of the Renaissance. Frescoes have preserved the 
beauty of the costumes, the trappings, and the pageantry of an age in which there was the 
‘continual stir and motion of a comely human life.” Beneath shady avenues of ilex and stone 
pine, to the soft plash of falling water, or in the painted halls, men argued the new theories of life 
and philosophy, science and art, while pages played soft music on inlaid lutes and viols cunningly 
wrought, or brought luscious fruits and sparkling wine in vessels chased by the skilled gold- 
smith’s hands. The spirit of humanism led to a delight and rapture in all that concerned man, 
and ** they found in a beautiful body a soul created for nobleness, gifted with a sense of beauty.” 
It has been called an age of brilliant sins and exquisite amusements. Fancy delighted in birds of 
gorgeous plumage, and in apes and strange animals of every sort, and a fastidious taste made 
beautiful even the meanest of household utensils. 

This was the environment that produced such men as Lorenzo dei Medici and Brunelleschi, 
Ludovico Sforza and Leonardo, Leo X. and Raphael, Agostino Chigi and Peruzzi. 

Now, what is the position that Peruzzi holds in the history of Renaissance architecture ? 
He comes at the climax of the style in Italy. The reckless profusion of the North had been modi- 
fied and restrained ; architectonic qualities had triumphed over the purely decorative, and the 
charming experiments of the early Florentine phase had matured into a perfected type. The voung 
Baldassare arrived in Rome when Bramante was at the summit of his career, and though there is 
little but the exquisite perfection of a tempietto and the grace of a small cloister which can with 
certainty be aseribed to Bramante in Rome, the fiery zeal with which he pressed on the work at 
St. Peter’s and the Vatican had won for him an incontestable position and influence. He was the 
presiding genius of a brilliant coterie from among which his two principal assistants, Baldassare 
Peruzzi and Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane, stand out pre-eminent. Bramante, whose right 
hand was paralysed, must have relied on and influenced these two talented young men to an un- 
usual degree. The same influence must have been strongly felt by others, too—by Raphael, who 
was probably his kinsman, and whose architectural work has received attention of late years, by 
Giulio Romano, and by Jacopo Sansovino, who went to Venice after the sack of Rome. In the 


work of all these men are found many common characteristics, so that they form as definite a 
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school of design as that which grew up at Florence under Brunelleschi, who had died thirty-five 
years before Peruzzi’s birth. It is interesting, in order to realise what a galaxy of great men were 
living at the same time, to note that when Peruzzi at the age of twenty-eight was building the 
Farnesina in 1509, Bramante was sixty-five and his friend Leonardo fifty-seven ; Michael Angelo 
was thirty-four, and Raphael, San Micheli, and Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane were two, three, 
and four years younger than Peruzzi respectively. Whether the Palazzi Cancelleria and Giraud 
are really by Bramante 
is of no great moment 
here, but this type 
of facade—the outcome 
of Alberti’s Palazzo 
tuccellai at Florence— 
strongly influenced Pe- 
ruzzi in his earlier work. 
It will be found, however, 
that by degrees he became 
dissatisfied with the dry, 
illogical treatment of the 
shallow applied pilaster in 





superimposed stories, and 
with Antonio da San Gallo 
reverted to the Riccardi 
tvpe, which relies, for its 
effect on pure fenestra- 
tion crowned by a noble 
cornice. 

Though Peruzzi was 
intimately associated with 
the men of his day, in his 
designs are found definite 
traits and a distinction of 
style that mark them out 
from among those of his 
contemporaries. But the 
perfection of the Renais- 
sance in Italy was short- 
lived; Peruzzi’s work, 
still full of the freshness 
and vitality of a style in 
its early development, Maponna AnD Saints, Santa Maria DELLA Pace, Rome, 
was followed by a rapid 
withering. In Vignola, with all his brilliance, we find the first symptoms of decay; Michael 
Angelo, less happy in this art, showed his feeble imitators the short cuts to decadence; Palladio 
by an inordinate passion for antique standards made for sterility by insisting on the observation of 
slavish rules and ordinances ; the exponents of the Baroque, though possessed of talent and 
sifted with an amazing sense of display, forgot the limitations of the art of architecture, and 
often perpetrated monstrosities of unbridled license. 

To return to Peruzzi. He was one of many intellectual giants peculiar to the early 
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and culminating periods of the Renaissance, who combined scientific genius with the highest 
esthetic sense. Like Leonardo he was painter, mathematician, and astrologer; like Bramante, 
a designer of pageants, and, moreover, the inventor of movable scenery ; like Michael Angelo, 
San Gallo, and San Micheli a great military engineer; and like Raphael a designer of tapestry 
and an archeologist. As Michael Angelo was first architect among the painters, so Peruzzi was 
first painter from among the architects. 

Baldassare di Salvestro di Salvadore Peruzzi was born on Tth March, 1451, his father being 
Giovanni Peruzzi, probably a weaver of Volterra, though Vasari says he was a Florentine of noble 
birth. Other towns have claimed Baldassare as their own. But he always calls himself ‘* Senese,”’ 
and with Siena his life is closely connected. The old Florentine practice of apprenticing the 
artist to the bottega of the goldsmith, thence to branch off to the greater arts, lingered on in 
Siena long after specialisation had become the vogue in Florence, and it seems that Peruzzi began 
his artistic career with an orefice. At a very early age, however, he was helping Pinturicchio, 
that prince of decorators, on the Chapel of San Giovanni in Siena Cathedral, in 1501, and not 
long afterwards he went to Volterra to paint a chapel. Here by good luck he made friends with 
Piero da Volterra, who took him to Rome in 1503. ‘Thus, at an impressionable age, the young 
Baldassare obtained the training that made all the great Renaissance masters, among the monu- 
ments of Rome itself, where he threw off the immaturity of Sienese art and became the most 
classic and scholarly of architects. 

Whilst engaged upon the decorations of the choir of Sant’ Onofrio, together with othe: 
fresco commissions in and around Rome, he had time to study and measure Roman antiquities, 
with that same enthusiasm that caused Fra Giocondo of Verona to be frequently whipped by 
order of his prior. But his grasp of the antique rose so far above that of the archeologist 
that he became more creative than any architect of his time. 

His tirst architectural work of importance was the villa which he built in Trastevere for his 
fellow-townsman, Agostino Chigi, the Mzcenas to whom both Raphael and Peruzzi owed a large 
measure of their success. The Farnesina was finished in 1511, from which time until his death 
Peruzzi led a laborious life ; but though he earried out much work in an architectural practice of 
only some twenty-six or twenty-seven years, his 
quiet, simple nature was imposed upon, and he has 
heen invariably looked upon as a child of misfortune. 

He was probably in Rome from 1503 to 1522, 
and on Ist August, 1520, he was formally elected 
architect to St. Peter’s, as Raphael’s successor, witha 
stlary of 150 duecats a year. He held the post till 
1527, and again from 1530-31, and from May 1535 
until his death in January 1536. Peruzzi had been 
closely associated with Bramante, but Serlio gives 
to his master every credit for the beautiful plan that 
he has preserved for us in his book. His indebted- 
ness to Bramante was of course inevitable, but it 
will be noticed that his plan shows a degree of 
stability and concentration that was lacking in all 
the earlier schemes. Around the main central cupola, 
158 feet in diameter, are grouped four smaller ones, 
each 48 feet in span. The four extremities of the 





Peruzzi’s Puan For St. PETER’s, Rom 
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church have apsidal terminations with semicircular colonnades that give a sense of scale and play 
of mystery that is so lacking in the existing building, whilst at the corners are square sacristies. 
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It is not possible to point to actual work by Peruzzi in the Great Basilica, but we know that he 
spent much time and thought on the difficult and thankless task of repairing piers and founda- 
tions that had proved to be too weak. It is a great misfortune that the most immense building 
of modern times could not have been carried out by an artist who had in him the power to create 
the most beautiful as well as the largest classic church of Christendom. Political calamities and 
the deaths of popes proved a continual hindrance to him, and eventually his career came to an 
untimely end at the hands, it is said, of a jealous rival. 

But to return to events which took place while he held the position of architect-in-chief. In 
1522 a series of wanderings began. He went to Bologna, and prepared designs for the completion 
of San Petronio, which are still to be seen in the sacristy. One of these designs shows a singularly 
unhappy effort in the “‘ German style,” and another a wonderful section in perspective through 
a mighty dome. He was soon recalled to Siena to design and superintend the fortification of the 
city, and returning again to Rome, remained there until the unhappy year of 1527, when the 
army of the Constable of Bourbon took the city by assault, while the powerless Pope cowered in 
the Castle of St. Angelo. Benvenuto Cellini, in his incomparable manner, tells us how he killed 
the Bourbon. ‘The invaders were under no control, and it is best not to dwell upon the misery of 
the fate of Rome. The excesses of the Bourbon’s savage troops exceeded those of Alarie and 
Brennus. For days, murder, cruelty, lust, pillage, and desecration held Rome relentlessly. 
Never,” says Ranke, “ never did a richer booty fall into the hands of a more terrible army ; 
never was there a more protracted and ruinous pillage.” 

* Poor Baldassare,” Vasari tells us, “* was made prisoner by the Spaniards, losing all that he 
possessed and suffering torture, as his aspect was grave and noble, and they thought him some 
great prelate in disguise, or some other great person able to pay a heavy ransom.” Subsequent 
robberies bereft him of all he possessed but a shirt, in which scanty clothing he arrived in his 
native town, 

The two following years were spent in fortifying Siena and executing certain private com- 
missions there, and in 1529 he was before the walls of Florence with the Sienese and papal armies, 
helping to reduce the walls that Michael Angelo had built. He then returned to Rome to spend 
the last few years of his life on the building of his masterpiece, the Palazzo Massimi. 

Vasari quaintly comments on the ungratefulness of his employers, and describes the close of 
his life as follows :— 

Thus Baldassare found himself in his last years, old, poor, and burdened with a family. After having 
lived a well-regulated life he fell grievously sick. When Paul III. heard this, he sent 100 scudi to him 
by Jacopo Melighi, accountant of St. Peter’s, tardily recognising the loss which would be caused by the death 
But Baldassare grew worse, or else was poisoned by some rival who desired his place, which 
He died regretting life rather on account 

He was much lamented by his children 


of such a man. 
brought him 250 seudi, a thing discovered late by the physicians. 
of his poor family than of himself, for he left them badly provided for. 
and friends, and was buried in the Rotunda near Raphael, being followed to his grave by all the painters, 
sculptors, and architects of Rome. 

The fame of Baldassare Peruzzi was greater after his death than during his life. Among his 
many pupils his son Sallustio and Sebastian Serlio were the best known: Francesco da Siena, 
Antonio del Rozzo, and Giovanni Battista Peloro were Sienese architects : Riccio of Siena and 
Virgilio of Rome were painters. 

But Peruzzi influenced greater men than these, particularly Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane, 
Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola, and Jacopo Tatti or Sansovino. Mr. Reginald Blomfield says 
that “ almost any important building by Baldassare Peruzzi—such, for instance, as the Palazzo 
Massimi alle Colonne at Rome—shows a more intimate grasp of the architecture of the past than 
the whole of Palladio’s books and buildings put together.”” What might not our English 
Renaissance have been had Peruzzi rather than Palladio been its inspiring genius ! 
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Rome. 

In enlarging upon Peruzzi’s architectural works in detail it is best to begin with a group of 
three buildings which belong to the earlier stages of his life in Rome, the Farnesina, the Cappella 
Chigi, and $8. Eligio degli Oretici. Although these have all been ascribed by Geymuller to Raphael, 
the usually accepted assumption that they are by Peruzzi has been followed. 

Agostino Chigi, for whom the first two of these buildings were built, is so remarkable an 
individual that a small digression will not, perhaps, be out of place here. A fellow-townsman of 
Peruzzi, he was born in 1465, and before his fortieth year had made himself the most powerful 
financier in the world. Besides the central house in Rome, he had a hundred branch banking 
establishments in Italy, and others abroad at Constantinople, Alexandria, Cairo, Lyons, and 
London. ‘Twenty thousand men were in his employ, and a hundred vessels flew his tlag. In addi- 
tion he possessed farms, castles, and immense property, his plate and jewellery were fabulous, and 
his stable contained horses of unrivalled breed. Chigi will always rank as one of the greatest 
collectors and art patrons of the world, and a host of artists enjoyed his enlightened protection 
and patronage. In his character were mingled shrewdness and generosity. He died in 1520. 

The famous villa that he built between the Monte Gianiculo and the Tiber is interesting as 
illustrating Renaissance life, painting, and architecture, and as a pleasure-house par excellence, 
where he entertained large and distinguished assemblies with more than royal magnificence, and 
the renown of his banquets remains to this day. 

The ill-kept grounds and glazed areades of the Farnesina, as the villa is now called, make it 
difficult to realise the original splendour and beauty of the building and its surroundings. But 
once all the “ garden magic ” of Italy was here: shady avenues, trees laden with luscious fruits, 
gay parterres, and the plash of fountains. No doubt, too, many of the statues, sarcophagi, garden 
ornaments, and marble benches from the Horti of ancient Rome, which now are the treasures 
of the museums, stood amid the shade and sunshine of Agostino’s grounds. Here Chigi’s 
brilliant guests wandered to and fro, passing from the gardens to the cool open loggia, decorated 
with Raphael’s Story of Psyche, culled from Apuleius’ charming fable. The adjoiming gallery of 
Galatea, called after the same master’s fresco, contains decorations by Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Daniel da Volterra, and Baldassare Peruzzi himself. Giulio Romano and Giovanni da Udine also 
worked here. On the piano nobile is another suite of spacious saloons, famous not only for 
Sodoma’s delightful fresco of Alexander and Roxana, but for the large salon that presents so 
striking an example of Peruzzi’s decorative power. On the walls are painted columns of black 
marble in consummate perspective, through which are represented glimpses of the landscape that 
actually existed round the building. The principle may be open to criticism, but may be condoned 
here because of the resulting sense of openness that so befits a pleasure-house. The putti 
in the frieze and the flat, richly coffered ceiling, coloured in blue and gold, heighten the effect of 
this remarkable and little-known room. 

In criticising the architecture of this building it must be borne in mind that it was primarily 
intended for the display of paintings. Not only were the saloons and loggie rich with frescoes, but 
even the walls of the facades themselves. They are built of brick plastered, with pepperino 
dressings. In its general lines the building has a simplicity and breadth of mass that 
are admirable, and it is a great advance upon the Palazzo Cancelleria. The two wings project 
boldly, and are excellently proportioned to the connecting block with its deeply recessed 
arcade ; internally also it is beyond reproach, so successfully is it adapted to its purpose. 
The details, however, do not display the maturity found in the master’s later work. In 
questioning the heaviness of the crowning entablature, which is about half the height of the 
pilaster below it, the fundamental difficulty of placing order above order on a facade presents 
itself. Is it legitimate to have an entablature that is in proportion to the whole edifice, but out 
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of proportion to its attendant column? Peruzzi himself solved the question, as Brunelleschi 
and Michelozzo had done years before, by abandoning applied orders in most of his later work. 
‘These shallow pilasters do not justify their existence. They may have been kept low in relief in 
order to help the paintings, but how much better would it have been had the surface been unbroken 
by these attenuated strips. ‘The capitals are far removed from Doric proportion and detail, and 
the single pilasters cutting into two halves the ends of the projecting wings are unfortunate. 
The most remarkable feature of the exterior is the dash of running richness in the deep terra- 
cotta frieze that so effectively binds in the whole design. Purists may object to the piercing of it 
with tiny windows, but this is a motif which in Peruzzi’s hands became an original and charming 
characteristic. The ornament consists of vigorously modelled putti holding garlands hung from 
eandelabra. This is the right place in which to insert enrichment, high up, in the shadow of the 






































FARNESINA, ROME. 


cornice. Nothing could be simpler than the windows, which in their proportion and mouldings 
proclaim Peruzzi, and the sunk panel in the frieze is also found on his Casa Pollini at Siena. 

Baron von Geymiuller has, at great length, attempted to deprive Baldassare of this building 
and assign it to his favourite Raphael. It would be superfluous to recapitulate here his many 
arguments, which Francis Bedford has answered so convincingly : suffice it to say that his proofs 
are not generally accepted, and that he seems to have left out of account the many undeniable 
analogies to Peruzzi’s own work that are evident in the building itself. Apart from instances 
mentioned above, the doorway with its deep frieze, enriched with ornament almost identical with 
that in the upper order of the cortile of the Palazzo Pietro Massimi, is strong evidence. A further 
proof is offered by the porch of the little church of $8. Maria in Domnica on the Caelian, which was 
erected by Leo X. and is an early design by Peruzzi. An authentic drawing in the Uffizi has dis- 
missed the theory held by some that Raphael designed this porch. It consists of an open arcade 
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of tive arches combined with a Doric order, which closely resembles the loggia of the Farnesina. 
The pilasters are in one case nine and in the other nine and a half times their width in height. 
an unusually attenuated proportion, and the spacing corresponds with that of the upper story of 
the villa. No less alike is the general character of the mouldings. 

The two upper stories of the Palazzo Ossoli in the Via de’ Balestrai show a close resemblance 
to the Farnesina also, not only in general proportion and treatment, but in the spacing of pilasters 
and profiles of mouldings, as is seen in the capitals in the cortile. This little palace possesses in 
the upper portion of. its 
facade the faults of the 
Farnesina, but it has a 
really admirable basement 
story and a simple direct 
plan. Judging from the 
style it belongs to an early 
period in Peruzzi’s career, 
and its authenticity is 
proved by a plan and two 
sections in the Uffizi. 

The little Cappella Chigi 
in Sta. Maria del Popolo is 
an almost perfect example 
of Renaissance art at its 
best. Nothing could be 
simpler than the general 
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CaPPELLA Cuici, S. Marta DEL’ Popoio, Rome. 


ings and their enrichment, 
all in white marble, are Greek in their perfection, though the capitals and their intermediate 
panels are a little overpowering ; the plain bands of friezes and attics, and the walls, are in 
delicately tinted marble, mainly portasanta ; the compartments of the dome are no less beautiful 
in their arrangement and enrichment than the famous mosaics they frame, carried out from 
Raphael's cartoons. These mosaics would in themselves make the chapel famous. They are 
ona blue ground, so that as one looks up, the ribs of the panels seem to form an open framework 


to the sky. From the seeming hypaethral opening in the eye of the dome, God the Father 
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surrounded by cherubim looks down from heaven on the worshippers beneath. The roundels 
in the pendentives and the eight compartments of the attic are also from Raphael’s designs, 
as is the statue of Jonah in the niche, executed by Lorenzetto Lotti. 

The architecture of this building has also been attributed to Raphael, but Letarouilly, 
Lalande, and our English authorities are convinced that it is by Peruzzi. If he was architect 
of the Farnesina, which was completed just before this chapel was begun, and where Raphael 
was in charge of the decoration, it is natural to assume that they also worked in collaboration 
here. Credit must certainly be given to both; and though Vasari states that “‘ he designed the 
architecture of the stables of the Chigi, and Agostino’s Chapel in the Church of Sta. Maria del 
Popolo,”’ the fame of the mosaics and Peruzzi’s over-modest disposition might easily have led so 
gossipy and unreliable an authority to make a mistake. ‘To Peruzzi the execution of the archi- 
tecture of this chapel is due beyond all doubt. It has been pointed out that the Corinthian order 
is the same as that followed by Serlio, who admits that his facts are based on Peruzzi’s theories 
and researches. The setting of the enriched arch within the arch, and the unequal sizes of ceiling 
coffers are both found in the Palazzi Massimi. In the same are found also similar frets, guilloches, 
and ornamentation ; but the example which seems to give the most conclusive proof bycomparison 
is the High Altar in Siena Cathedral, in which panels of coloured marble are set in exquisitely 
moulded frames of white, and the whole character of mouldings and enrichments corresponds. 
This Greek-like refinement of egg-and-dart and leaf-and-tongue and acanthus foliage is found 
only in the work of one man. The mosaics of the chapel were completed in 1516. 

S. Eligio or 8. Alo degli Orefici, the dilapidated little church which stands in Via Giulia near 
the Tiber, is similar in type to the Cappella Chigi. In plan it consists of a Greek cross, with 
arms of slight projection, and an apse to the east. ‘The interior is well proportioned, its height 
being two and a-half times the diameter of the hemispherical dome, which is raised on a low drum 
once pierced by four small eyes, but now lit by larger windows. ‘The lantern remains intact, and 
harmonises well with the simple dome, though subsequent alterations of the Baroque period have 
marred much of the beauty of this simple little building. Contemporary drawings, probably by 
Sallustio Peruzzi and an unknown French architect of the sixteenth century, have preserved the 
original design, which both on the interior and the exterior shows a severe restraint with none of 
the rich decoration found in the Cappella Chigi. The date of erection is given as 1509, the same year 
as the commencement of the Farnesina. Geymiiller reproduces a drawing which he takes to be by 
Sallustio, Peruzzi’s son, on which is written “ S. Alo degli Orefici in strada Julia inverso il fiume 
opera di Raffaello da Urbino.” This drawing shows a plan and details of the Doric order. In 
contradiction to this there is a drawing of the dome and lantern by Aristotile da San Gallo which 
distinctly bears the words “* Di M° Baldassare da Siena chiesa delj Orefici in Roma di pezi lavorati 
di pietra piana.” The argument is indeed involved, and is an instance of the difficulty of proving 
the authorship of the buildings of the period. It is known that Aristotile was one of Raphael’s 
chief architectural assistants, and he would not readily accredit a building of his master to 
Peruzzi, so that the dome and lantern, at any rate, must be by the latter. The close likeness to 
the Cappella Chigi would seem to indicate that the same architect designed both, and the Greek 
cross type was a particular favourite with Baldassare. 

Peruzzi’s earlier work was strongly intluenced by Bramante, but he gradually freed himself, 
and three buildings, a casino and two palazzi, are interesting as showing the intermediate stage 
which culminated in the Palazzi Massimi. 

The Vigna di Papa Giulio is a still unfinished casino that was begun by the Cardinal Antonio 
Fabriano di Monte, on his property outside the Porta del Popolo. He died in 1533, and his 
nephew and heir became also Cardinal di Monte, and left Rome as Legate at Bologna ; but though 
elected Pope Julius III. in 1550, he never completed the Casino of the Vigna, but started 
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de novo the beautiful villa adjoining that bears his name. There is a particular distinction 
attached to this dilapidated and uncompleted building. It has an air of quietness and repose, with 
its expanse of plain brick wall on the ground floor, broken only by the creat rusticated portone ; 
remarkable also is the generous spacing of its simple windows and the graceful central loggia, 
and the unusual treatment of the curved truncated corner, The plan has a quaint originality, 
A barrel-vaulted carrlage-Wal leads to a strange little court, in the form of an elongated 
hexagon, the loggia of which onee looked upon a water-garden, traces of which remain. 
Although there is but one apartment on the ground floor, a spacious stairway leads to a lone 
suite of rooms above. 

[In his Life of Jacopo Sansovino, Vasari tells us that “ he began outside Rome the Vigna of the 
Cardinal di Monte, a large building situated by the \equa Vergine.” Now, in the building as it 
stands, there is nothing which corresponds with the known works of the vounger Sansovino, who 
left Rome for Venice after the sack of 1527, and tradition has always ascribed it to Peruzzi. 
[Internal evidence strongly corroborates the assumption. ‘The Corinthian pilasters are almost 
identical in detail with those in the Cappella Chigi ; the mouldings bear the impress of Peruzzi’: 
individuality, and the general scheme recalls the Villa Mieli, near Siena, which has a similar broad 
treatment of facade, similat pilaste rs at the corners, and a similar rusticated portone. It is true 
that the angle pilasters would in both cases be better away, but they are interesting as showing 
how Peruzzi gradually eliminated the applied orders altogether. 

\ small palazzo in the Via Giulia, standing between San Giovanni Fiorentini and the Palazzo 
Saechetti, is an authentic work of Peruzzi, for his detailed drawings of it are to be seen in the 
Uffizi at Florence. It belongs to his middle period, and on a marble tablet over the central door 
is the inscription 

COSMO MEDICI—DUCI FLOREN II 

PACIS ATQUE JUSTICIAE CULTORI 
The simple astyvlar facade of stuccoed brick with stone dressings is a piece of well-ordered fene- 
stration, but no traces are now left of the paintings which once gave to it a special interest. In 
1823 they were still in a tolerable state of repair, but the building was converted into an infantry 
barrack in 1845, and they were so cruelly mutilated that no trace of them now remains. The 
composition of these decorations, which were in bronze gilt, grisaille, and fresco, was Peruzzi’s, 
and probably the execution of them also. They represented distinguished members of the 
Medici family and their arms, a group of warriors in the character of antique statues, and a 
frieze of armour. 

Although architecturally it is one of Peruzzi’s least successful buildings, its particular value 
lies in the fact that it shows the steps whereby he reached the perfection of the Palazzi Massimi, 
and for this reason the palace merits careful study. The cortile is raised some steps above the 
street level, and at the entrance has an unusually wide loggia with a semi-elliptical vault, similar 
in type to that in the cortile of the Palazzo Pietro Massimi. Beneath this loggia is a doorway 
which diminishes towards the lintel, this being the tirst known use of the motif since classic times 3 
but unlike the doorway of the Palazzo Massimi the diminution, one-eighth the width of the door, is 
exaggerated, and the architrave, being one-third the width of the opening, is unusually coarse and 
surmounted by an inadequate cornice. Over the door an antique bas-relief, set in a moulded 
frame, anticipates a similar effective arrangement in the cortile of the Palazzo Pietro Massimi. 
There is an unhappy relation between the two loggie of the end facade : the Lonie one is too wide 
for the Doric one below it, which is also not happy in its proportion, and the areades are un- 


fortunately not central in the elevation. But these arcades are interesting as being the first 
Renaissance instance of what has been misnamed the * motif Palladio.”’ The architrave moulding, 
which also runs round the arch, is very thin, but the Dorie capitals that have been added to the 
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antique granite columns are almost identical in protile with those of the portico of the Palazzo 
Pietro Massimi. The side elevation of the cortile resembles that of the Palazzo Angelo Massimi, 
and an interesting feature is the spike-and-dise enrichment in the pilasters that support the cill of 
the ground-floor wmdows. One of the architect’s careful drawings for this palace shows that the 
low end of the cortile, now built up, once had an opening with a balcony, giving one of those 
delightful views across the Tiber to the Monte Gianiculo that are a characteristic of the houses in 
the Via Giulia. Another drawing shows the battered doorway in detail, and others the plan, the 
loggie, and the windows. ‘The mouldings deserve study not so much for their intrinsic value as 
that they show experiments which benetited his later work. The architrave of the ground-floor 
window is one-fourth the opening, the cornice of the window has a most exaggerated overhang, 
and in the top string in the court the main moulding as seen from below is too big in proportion 
to the lower members. 

‘Tradition has assigned the Palazzo Altemps to Peruzzi, but it would be hard to think that he 
Was responsible for more than the plan and the lower arcade of the cortile. Letarouilly suggests 
that Baldassare began the building, and that Martino Lunghi completed it, and this theory seems 
correct. The plan is spacious and well balanced, and has two fine staircases, but the detail of 
the lower arcade of the cortile is the part of the building that seems particularly to indicate 
Peruzzi’s hand, although a tendency towards squatness in proportion and the absence of base 
mouldings give it a rather unfinished look. The detail of the capitals may be compared with 
those of the Farnesina, and the elliptical arches with several of his works, but the most remarkable 
part is the entablature of this lower order, which is closely related to that of the cortile of the 
Palazzo Pietro Massimi. This entablature is eight and a half times the height of the order, that 
of the Massimi being seven and one-fifth ; if divided into twelve parts, seven go to the cornice 
and tive to the combined frieze and architrave. ‘The rich effect of the fret is tine, and it combines 
excellently with the characteristically moulded dentil cornice above. A vigorously designed ibex 
decorates the keystones. 

Peruzzi almost invariably treated his courtyards with loggie at one or both ends, but he did 
not return the open areades along the side, and this cortile offers no exception ; the windows fit 
very unhappily into the applied arches. The upper stories, while carrying up the same treatment, 
appear to be by another hand at a later date. 

Before considering the Massimi, three lnportant buildings in Rome that have been wrong- 
fully ascribed to Baldassare Peruzzi—the Palazzi Linotte, Costa, and Lante—call for notice. 

Of recent years the authorities have unanimously ascribed the charming little Palazzo 
Linotte, also known as the Palazzo Regis or Piccola Farnesina, to Peruzzi’s vigorous, if less 
refined, contemporary, Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane. The rustication of stones alternately 
thick and thin, the astylar facade, the combination of brick and stone, the somewhat heavy 
and coarse mouldings, are all characteristic of an outstanding individuality with a reputation 
for massiveness of conception rather than refinement of detail. The Linotte was probably 
built between 1517 and 1524 for the French prelate Thomas le Roy, and is remarkable for the 
three charmingly superimposed loggie to the tiny court and the simple beauty of the fagade to 
Vicolo dell’ Aquila. 

In comparing the Palazzo Costa on the Borgo Nuovo with the last-named example a dis- 
tinct similarity is evident. Letarouilly, Bedford, and Anderson attribute it to Peruzzi, others 
to Raphael, but the actual work, in the complete absence of documentary proofs, surely indi- 
cates the hand of Antonio. The fact that the Linotte was mistaken as Peruzzi’s work inevitably 
led to the theory that the Costa was also by the same hand. Alternating triangular and seg- 
mental pediments, which Peruzzi never used, are found in both these buildings—the heaviness 
of them is quite alien to the one and characteristic of the other architect. The unequal courses 
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of the rustication, the windows generally, and the mouldings all point to San Gallo as their 
author, whilst Peruzzi was not in the habit of placing his main cornice at the level of the order 
entablature in a case of this kind, but invariably put it as a crown to the whole facade, above 
the attic. There is a fine mass about the building with its effective treatment of the corner, 
and the arrangement of half-pilasters beside the main ones is an ingenious corrective to an 
otherwise awkward spacing, necessitated by the fact that the fagade was probably added to an 
older building. Letarouilly shows the bays equal, but actually there is a considerable dis- 
crepancy in the intercolumniation, as the triglyphs in the frieze show. 

LEONIS X. PONT. MAX. 

LIBERALITATE JACOBUS 

BRIXIANUS CHIRURGUS 

AEDIFICAVIT. 


The Palazzo Lante, in the Via Monterone, critically speaking, is one of the most puzzling 
buildings of the period. Vasari omits to mention both this palace and the Linotte, and in the 
complete absence of external evidence Anderson and Bedford ascribe it to Peruzzi. Burck- 
hardt is in accord with Letarouilly’s interesting and plausible deductions, which are recapitu- 
lated below. 

The history of the Palazzo Lante is told by the fascinating heraldic carving in the caps 
and spandrels of the cortile, where the plume of three feathers set in a diamond ring, the voke 
with interlacing cords, and an escutcheon bearing the six Medici globes, occur repeatedly. Now, 
the yoke and feathers are particular attributes of Leo X., yet why is the Cardinal’s hat or papal 
tiara wanting ? Contemporary Florentine history offers a likely explanation. In 1512 Cardinal 
Giovanni dei Medici, son of il Magnitico, aided by his nephew, Lorenzo, succeeded in seizing 
the power at Florence and in giving back the government of the Republic to his brother, 
Giuliano II. Soon afterwards Pope Julius Il. died, and Cardinal Giovanni became Leo X. 
on the 19th March 1513. In the same year he persuaded Giuliano, whom he considered too 
feeble a character to have charge of affairs, to give up the power to his nephew, Lorenzo. ‘To 
humour the deposed brother he made him general of the Papal army, a merely nominal position ; 
for Leo, though an astute diplomatist, lacked the military initiative of his predecessor on 
St. Peter’s throne. Giuliano died in 1516. 

The conclusions are that Leo X. began the Palazzo Lante to house the deposed Giuliano. 
In 1558 the palace was bought by Ludovico Lante della Rovere, who added the eagles to the 
spandrels of the upper story of the cortile, and Onorio Lunghi completed the building in 1600. 

Now, who was the architect ? Bramante was in charge of the Papal buildings when Leo 
came to power, and though the latter may have consulted him about the building, Bramante 
was infirm and paralysed, and died in 1514, a few months after the delivery of the plans, and 
probably before the work began. It is true that the arcades and capitals and staircase resemble 
somewhat the Palazzo Cancelleria, but it is not now at all certain that Bramante was architect 
to this latter building. 

A second and more likely theory is that Jacopo Sansovino designed the Lante. When in 
1514 Leo attended brilliant fétes held at Florence in his honour while on his way to a conference 
with Francis I. at Bologna, Sansovino designed a temporary facade in wood for $. Maria dei 
Fiori which much delighted the Pope. On his return to Florence Leo again saw Sansovino, 
and entrusted to him the building of the facade of San Lorenzo. This scheme fell through, so 
Sansovino followed the Pope to Rome, anda few years later was chosen by Leo, in preference to 
Raphael, San Gallo, and Peruzzi, to build the Church of San Giovanni dei Fiorentini. It seems 
then, quite likely that the Palazzo Lante was designed by Sansovino before he went to Venice. 
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In the graceful sweep of the consoles on the astylar facade, in the delicate flow of the carving 
that enriches the white marble capitals of the court, the hand of a consummate sculptor certainly 
seems to proclaim itself. The fact that the mouldings to the doors and windows of the facade 
are in white marble in some measure accounts for their exquisite finish. The friezes and panels 
are In portasanta. 

Imagination is required to conjure up the beauty that the unusual courtyard once pre- 
sented, for it is now used as a depository for poor antique copies, and many of the arcades have 
been built up. There is an unusual wealth of colour in the columns of portasanta, cippollino, 
and pavonazzetto, which is heightened by the carving in the enriched Doric capitals of white 
marble. 

Next the Palazzo Lante is a house that has never been mentioned in connection with Peruzzi, 
but it has such a close resemblance to other of his works, particularly in the relation of the fine 
rusticated basement to that of the Palazzo Ossoli, and in the proportions and details of the 
first-floor windows, that it seems most probable that Peruzzi was its author. Is it possibly 
owing to this little building that the Palazzo Lante, with which it is now connected, has been 
ascribed to Baldassare ? 

Burckhardt is alone in giving the Palazzetto Spada, in the Via di Capo di Ferro, to Peruzzi, 
but it seems an unlikely supposition. Letarouilly suggests that a house in the Via di Parione 
and another in the Piazza dei Satiri, with an interesting staircase, may be by Peruzzi. In 
collaboration with Michael Angelo, a sculptor of Siena, he designed the tomb of Hadrian VI. in 
S. Maria dell’ Anima, and possibly the doorways of that church. 

The Palazzo Pietro Massimi alle Colonne at Rome is incontestably the masterpiece of Baldas- 
sare Peruzzi. 

In the sack of Rome the palace of the proud Massimi family in the Via San Pantaleo was 
pillaged and burned, together with many others, and Domenico Massimi died shortly after, 
dividing his property among his three sons, Pietro, Angelo, and Luca. Peruzzi was entrusted 
with the rebuilding of the palace. Seldom had an architect more difficulties to contend with, and 
seldom were difficulties more triumphantly overcome. Three proud brothers of an impoverished 
family required abodes that should with the utmost economy embody their aristocratic lineage, 
for were they not descendants of that Fabius Maximus who led the armies of Rome against 
Hannibal? The house of a Roman patrician was to be re-created, and the name of the family, 
** Alle Colonne,” was to be embodied in the facade. 

The classics were searched for information (for undreamed-of Pompeii was to lie buried for 
two centuries more). Yet with, so far as we are aware, no actual instance to work upon, Peruzzi 
has made the Palazzo Pietro Massimi perhaps more Roman than the house of the Vettii. Init 
the spirit of old Rome re-lives. It is no mere resuscitation of a paststyle. The fact that the site 
was awkward and irregular, and that the old walls were to be used as much as possible, seemed 
to spur on rather than to discourage the undaunted artist. Beginning with a straight facade, as is 
shown in his preliminary plan in the Uffizi, he later decided to follow the curve of the then narrow 
street, and thus gave to his chef-d’ewuvre that special distinction for which it is perhaps best 
known. 

Reference to the preliminary scheme shows how much thought was bestowed on the plan 
before he obtained the consummate balance and centrality of the completed building. The 
simple blending of the two separate establishments of two of the brothers is most admirable. The 
planning of the Palazzo Massimi appeals to us to-day, not only for its beauty and ingenuity, but 
also for its modernity. ‘There is none of the pompous pretension that is often associated with the 
Italian palace, but a delightful and rare sense of domesticity. The elder brother’s house in every 
way shows the greater originality. From the Via del Paradiso, which centralises with the portico 
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columns standing out against the darkness of the recess, is as brilliant as it is unusual, and the 
coupled columns perform a logical function in supporting the heavy mass of superimposed wall. 
In the retinement of the entasis of the Doric columns, and the unusually heavy overhanging of 
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the echinus, Greek influence is strongly felt. The archives of the family record an inseription that 
was to have been carved on the frieze: ** Petrus Maximus Dominici tilius Petri nepos Aedes in 
Via Pontificia m novissimo excidio urbis incendio consumptas restituit a fundamentis faciundas 
curavit anno DNI.” 
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Over the portico is a range of seven consoled windows with a ressault under each, but above 
this the facade becomes dull, being uniformly channelled, unbroken by string courses, and pierced 
by two stories of oblong mezzanine windows. ‘The whole is crowned by a superb fully enriched 
cornice. In criticising this frontage, however, it must be noted that the principal factor which 
controlled the design has been removed by the widening of the narrow curved street into the 
Corso. Originally little would have been noticed above the windows of the piano nobile. 

But to return to the portico. It forms one of the most beautiful and carefully studied 
works of the whole Renaissance. In contrast with the simple severity and repose of the exterior, 
the ceiling, with its skilfully disposed lacunaria, varying in size and depth, is moulded and 
enriched with a refinement and beauty that are essentially Greek in feeling. At either end of the 
gradual curve is a large niche, elliptical on plan, with lozenge-shaped coffers to the semi-dome 
that are cleverly adjusted in diminishing sizes to the ellipse, and are enriched with delicate little 
figures from mythology. It is superfluous to criticise the fact that these, and the ceiling, and the 
vaults of the cortile are all executed in stucco, for they have endured all these centuries unharmed, 
and the then freshly discovered antique stuccoes of the Palatine justitied Peruzzi in executing 
these in a material at which moderns are apt to scoff. 

The famous doorway that leads to the vestibule is studied with the utmost care, and there is 
in the Uffizi an interesting original drawing of Peruzzi showing it in detail. Unlike its prototype 
in the small palace in the Via Giulia, there is a Hellenic refinement in the slightness of the 
diminution towards the lintel, which actually occurs in the architrave as well. The same 
delicacy is evident in the proportion of the mouldings, the purity of the ornaments, and the 
graceful lines of the console, which is linked to the laurel ornament on the frieze by a most original 
adjustment, and though Monaldini has criticised the supertluity of dentils and modillions, it 
would be hard to instance a much more beautiful door. It is interesting to compare with it the 
one which Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane modelled after this one for his Palazzo Sacchetti. 
Before leaving the portico it should be noted that the pilasters are less in width than the lower 
diameters of their corresponding columns, and that the bench has notable console supports. 

Vitruvius in his description of a Roman house says :—** Nobles, however, and those in autho- 
rity and honour, having to render service to the citizens, require royal vestibula, lofty atria, and 
spacious peristylia.” Thus from the portico, the prothyrum, with its enriched barrel ceiling, 
leads to the most beautiful courtyard of all Rome. Though the open space measures only thirty- 
six feet by thirty, the effect is quite miraculously large. There is a harmonious variety in the 
facades, and the mouldings and the ornaments are as exquisite as in the portico. One side of the 
court is low, with a recessed fountain in the centre, flanked on either side by doorways surmounted 
by reliefs in stucco frames. Above the loggia, at the far end, the facade has pilasters correspond- 
ing with the columns opposite, but on the other side there is fenestration only. A very lexicon 
of ornament is found in the elliptical vaults of the loggia of the ground floor. They are in stucco, 
and are said to have been executed by Giovanni da Udine, who worked for Raphael at the 
Vatican. The columns are severely classical, but in the entablature the frieze is omitted, whilst 
below the finely moulded cornice isolated gutt# give quaint and unusual effect. Remarkable, 
too, is the detail of the pilasters that come below the windows. 

It has been suggested that the oblong openings above the entablature of the lower order 
which light the vaulting may be later insertions, but Peruzzi’s careful drawings in the Uffizi prove 
that he was responsible for the chief architectural defect of the cortile. He must not be blamed, 
however, for the objectionable detail of the Baroque fountain. Accounts in the Massimi archives 
record that Gian-Solari was paid for executing stucco work in 1610, a fact which also accounts fur 
certain florid lapses in the niche frames, on the staircase and elsewhere, and particularly in the 
retrograde ornament of the smaller court at the back. A fine staircase leads to the Ionic loggia on 
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the piano nobile, which is entered through an arch decorated with pilasters, with alternating 
flutes and channels and an interesting guilloche ornament. ‘The columns and pilasters and the 
doorway are of light grey marble, not of porous stone like the rest of the building; and the capitals, 
though Greek in the purity of the volute lines, seem somewhat small and narrow. It is interesting 
to compare the ornament on the side of the volute with that on the consoles of the cornice of the 
Casa Pollini at Siena. The general effect of this graceful upper loggia, which contrasts so wel] 
with the severer one below, is enhanced by the colour scheme of the frescoed walls, and the ceiling 
of painted oak with rich coffers based on three hexagonal panels. 

A beautiful doorway leads to the great Hall of the Dais, a superb example of a Roman state 
room, which still contains the scarlet baldachino with its tapestries. The eye is at once drawn 
to the splendour of the carved and coloured ceiling, with its rich coffers of varying sizes, and to 
the deep frieze below that harmonises with the ceiling compartments. The panels represent 
scenes from the history of the illustrious family, small windows being substituted on the side 
facing the street, after the Peruzzi manner; but, unfortunately, the Ionic pilasters shown in 
Letarouilly’s drawing are no longer visible, having been only painted in fresco, and the result is an 
appearance of top-heaviness. Variety is found in the ceilings of the other reception-rooms, which 
are all coloured. 

It seems strange that the adjacent palace of the brother Angelo should be architecturally so 
different in character from that of Pietro, in spite of the remarkable harmony of the"planning, 
and though more typical of the period, it cannot lay claim to the originality of its neighbour. 
No evidence is found here of the Greek intluence that is so prominent in Pietro’s house. It is a 
Roman house of the culminating period, with its simple balanced plan, its fine portone, its five 
well-spaced windows, set in a facade, unencumbered by pilasters, but confined by angle quoins 
and divided horizontally by string-courses, one with a decorative fret. The window openings are 
singularly happy in proportion, and are well contrasted in size and shape ; and the details gene- 
rally are pure, severe, and well worth careful study. Owing to Peruzzi’s untimely death, the 
cornice was never added. 

The cortile is very similar to that of the house in the Via Giulia—in both the open space 
corresponds almost exactly with Vitruvius’ rule, that “* the width of the atrium should be two- 
thirds its length.”” The sides, with their ranges of simple windows, bear no relation to the two 
ends, which both have loggie on the ground floor consisting of the conventional Roman arcade 
framed by the Doric order with its regular triglyph and metope. The pedestals appear weak 
and stilted, and the arch imposts are cut into by pilasters—a defect that often occurs in Rome, 
where the pilasters seldom have sufficient projection to take the impost comfortably, as is seen in 
the porch of $8. Maria in Domnica. 

The cortile to-day is deprived of its culminating feature, for the far loggia on the ground floor 
has been built up. But anyone who obtains admittance at the little central door finds that it has 
been converted into the prince’s kitchen—for the Massimi still live here, and the latest scion of 
this ancient family is often visible in the arms of his gorgeously apparelled nurse—and that 
opposite him is the crowning glory of the building, a great niche, set in an apsidal termination 
to the loggia which once closed the vista from the street. This niche is 5 feet 8 inches across 
and 14 feet high, with the back panelled and the semi-dome enriched with coffers. Its effect is 
greatly heightened by being set back ina recessed arch two feet deep, the soffits of which are richly 
decorated with flowing Roman acanthus seroll-work. The exquisite richness of this feature must 
have greatly enhanced the general effect of a severely simple courtyard. 


The view across the loggia at the entrance is admirable, with the panelled arch and short 
flight of six steps that comes before the turn to the main flight leading to the loggia of the “ piano 
nobile.” The Ionic capitals are perhaps as beautiful as any in Rome, and are the outcome of 
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the labour that Peruzzi spent on the setting out of volutes, as seen in his drawings. A rich 
ceiling and deep painted frieze are also found in the large hall opening off the loggia. The two 
Palazzi Massimi are the culminating triumphs of a period in which palatial architecture pre- 
dominated, and, though innumerable instances of larger buildings could be found, none show so 
high a measure of perfection. The third brother, Luca, intended to place his palace on the 
opposite side of the road, but it was never built. 


SIENA. 
How different from Rome, and all that Rome implies, is the lovely Tuscan city that gave 
Peruzzi birth—Siena, set in a fruitful land of vines and olives. There is a delightful sense of 
intimacy about this quaint old town with its walls and gateways, its steep and crooked lanes, its 














THE Peruzzr Bastion, SIENA. 


red-brick buildings, with their rich brown roofs, nestling among hills and valleys. Here first was 
awakened the sense of beauty in the boy who became not only Siena’s most distinguished archi- 
tect but one of the most famous artists of her distinct and interesting school of painting ; for the 
wide-eyed Baldassare in his boyhood had watched the busy throngs of workmen, sculptors, and 
decorators engaged upon the building and embellishment of the great Duomo. 

Although not many years of his life were spent in his native town, and he was principally 
concerned with the building of the fortifications as Architetto del Pubblico, a post he held from 
1527 to 1529, and again from 1531, he nevertheless has left an indelible mark upon the place, apart 
from works executed in his official capacity. How much is directly due to his personal supervision, 
in these smaller buildings, it would be hard to say, but it is certain that lapses found in some of 
those which have been attributed to him can only be due to the school of pupils and assistants 
that grew up under his tutelage. 
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There is little evidence as to the date of these Sienese buildings, so no attempt has been made 
to arrange them in chronological order. ‘The great bastion that he built to the right of the Porta 
Pispina at an angle of the city wall is one of the most remarkable pieces of fortification in Italy, 
and is almost Egyptian in its strength and grandeur. The pronounced batter of the base is sur- 
mounted by a huge 14-inch torus, above which rises a great mass of unbroken brick: anda rich 
terracotta cornice, a plain brick frieze, and another torus form an effective crown to the whole. 
The form of the plan is peculiar, and no more striking instance could be found of the archi- 
tectonic quality ennobling an engineering work that admirably fulfils its practical purpose. 

It does not seem probable that Peruzzi designed the Porta Pispina and the Porta Laterina ; 
but the Porta Camollia has simple lines and coupled brick pilasters with stone Dorie capitals which 


must be from his design. 

















Casa PoLuint, SIENA. 


The Casa Pollini, or Celsi, which stands on the street called by the Sienese after his name, is not 
only Peruzzi’s most beautiful Sienese work but one of the most charming and satisfying houses 
of all Italy, and like the Palazzo Pietro Massimi at Rome it sums up all the best characteris- 
tics of the man. Here full advantage is taken of an awkward site; simple local materials are 
used with frank and admirable fitness ; the proportions of the facade show a rare harmony and 
repose, and its large plain surfaces are adorned only by a few mouldings of refined profile and an 
exceedingly rich and well-designed cornice in red terracotta, which is placed in the shadow of 
the shaped rafters that project two feet beyond the topmost member. Comparison with the 
great bastion shows many corresponding features—the batter of the base, the torus mouldings, 
the plain wall surfaces, and the rich crowning cornice. How cleverly the awkward junction of the 
steep narrow lane with the street has been overcome ; how effectively the existing levels have 
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been adjusted ; and how delightful the carrying on of the basement wall to support the raised 
garden. 

The batter on the basement is 2 feet 3 inches on a height of 12 feet, and it is evident that the 
doors and windows here are later insertions, and that originally it was only pierced by small 
openings. The plain brick surface that comes between the lower terracotta torus and the 
moulded stone string-course below the seven windows of the “ piano nobile ” is in height the 
same as that of these window openings, which are just over one and a half times their width in 
height and one and a half times their width apart. The architrave of stone is just under 
one-fifth of the opening ; there is a sunk panel in the frieze, and the cornice is simply moulded. 
A large expanse of plain surface above these windows, which is just over one and a half times 
their height, is accounted for by the fact that the rooms inside are vaulted, being, moreover, 
decorated by three interesting frescoes by Peruzzi. The depth of the frieze is twice the depth of 
the cornice, which is one-sixteenth of the height of the whole facade ; and the little windows in the 
frieze are just over half the width of the main windows below. ‘The bricks are of a size that gives 
tive courses to 14 inches. 

Few buildings illustrate more excellently the effects that may be obtained by the simplest 
elements, by sound straightforward design, devoid of meretricious tricks and supertluous orna- 
ment, and the maturity of the style indicates that it belongs to a late phase of his art. 

The noble campanile of the Carmine across the road is also interesting in its straightforward 
use of brick, and is full of Peruzzi’s characteristics. ‘The treatment of deep brick arches, slightly 
sunk panels, and cornices marking off the various stories is more successful than the rather 
awkward junction of the octagon with the square. Peruzzi also designed the cloisters that adjoin 
this church ; they are in brick except for the capitals and bases of the Doric pilasters, which are in 
stone ; the arches of the arcades are semi-elliptical, and the brick rmgs and cornices merit careful 
study. Above the arcade are two ranges of small windows with brick architraves. 

Less happy than the Casa Pollini is No. 24, a house further down the Via Baldassare Peruzzi. 
It also is of brick with stone dressings, and has brick pilasters. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature is the fine central doorway, which diminishes from 6 feet 1 inch to 5 feet 83 inches ; it has 
deep jambs, and the cornice tits in cleverly with the stone caps of the brick pilasters. 

The facade of the Church of Sta. Martha has also a very beautiful stone doorway which must 
unhesitatingly be given to Peruzzi. Like the last example, it has a batter, and the jambs, 3 feet 
$4 inches deep, allow for four steps, which give a tine effect. Particularly refined and charac- 
teristic are the mouldings and consoles of this door, whilst the facade has a slight batter on the 
plain brick base, and, above, simple windows, and brick niches set between pilasters. 

The Palazzo Mocenni or Francesconi, in the Via Cavour, has a good sense of proportion 
and an interesting disposition of windows on a plain brick facade. Not only do the mouldings, 
the windows in the frieze, and the torus suggest that Peruzzi designed the building, but the 
terracotta cornice also is identical with those of the Casa Pollini and Palazzo Turchi cast from 
the same moulds. The windows of the “ piano nobile ” are later in date, and it is evident that 
the building was never finished according to the original scheme. 

The cloister of San Martino has been attributed to Peruzzi, but it must be admitted that it 
is one of the most disappointing of his designs, although it shows a direct use of moulded brick. 
The simple plan is of four bays by five, and the elevations consist of two superimposed arcades 
with applied Doric pilasters. Those above are of the same attenuated proportions that Peruzzi 
used in his early Roman work, being ten and a half times their width in height ; and the imposts 
are also in the form of Doric capitals. Judging from the style this should be an early experi- 
ment, or it may have been carried out during his absence. 

Much more satisfying is the charming little church of San Giuseppe, which is splendidly 
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situated on the outskirts of the town where the ground slopes rapidly away to olive orchards. It 
piles up very finely from below and, like the Casa Pollini, shows how fully Peruzzi took advantage 
of the natural site. In plan it consists of an equal octagon 36 feet across, surmounted by a plain 
groined vault, and with four slightly projecting arms. The facade to the entrance, with its 
two tiers of applied brick pilasters, does not reveal the distinction that is given to the other 
side of the building, where the slightly projecting arms finish in a battered base, and an arch is 
thrown across between them, giving a baleony that looks across the lovely Val d’Elsa. The 
deep frieze has little windows, the octagon elliptical eves, and its low-pitched roof of mellow 
coloured tiles is surmounted by a well-proportioned lantern. Here are all the elements of the 
bastion and Casa Pollini used under different cireumstances—the battered base, the plain 
surfaces of unbroken brick, and the deep frieze below crowning shadow. 

The chapel that stands outside the Porta Camollia is in Peruzzi’s earlier Sienese manner. In 
form it is like a little classic temple with a portico, with three arches to the front and one at each 
end on the return sides, combined with pilasters of slight projection. The pediment above 
truthfully expresses the low-pitched roof, which runs through from end to end; and elliptical 
eves above the arches, and sunk panels, recall the Carmine tower. It is almost entirely built of 
brick, with stone for the Doric capitals and bases ; five courses of brickwork go to 11 inches, and 
the cornice is admirable in its simple use of moulded brick and tiles. 

It is impossible to agree with Bedford that the interior of the Church of the Servi, or San- 
tissima Concezione, is by Peruzzi, for the capitals and bases are coarse, and there is no trace of a 
characteristic moulding ; nor is the doorway of Santo Spirito worthy of him, though he is said 
to have designed it in 1519 for Girolamo Piccolomini, Bishop of Pienza. 

The charming grace of the little cortile of 8. Catherine’s house, with its slender stone Doric 
columns and simple use of brick, does not betray in its details the refinement of Baldassare, and 
was probably carried out by one of his pupils, possibly from his design. 

As “ capo maestro ”’ of the Duomo, Peruzzi designed the High Altar and the pilaster decora- 
tions in the apse. Plain panels of veined and coloured marble are framed in mouldings of white 
which, in the beauty of their profiles and their ornamentation, are unsurpassed in Italy. As exe- 
cuted, it is an improvement upon his preliminary study preserved in the Palazzo Reale at Turin. 

Matas attributes to Peruzzi the design of the beautiful staircase to the Cathedral pulpit which 
was carved by Bernardino di Giacomo in 1543. 

The organ case that he designed for Santa Maria della Seala has been much admired for its 
unusually capricious and imaginative design. It is coloured, and makes an effective piece of 
decoration. 

Milanesi thinks that Peruzzi designed the marble seat in the Loggia della Mereanza, and 
tradition assigns the Fonte di Peseaia to Peruzzi. It shows a clever use of brick, though the 
authorship is doubtful. 

Dotted about the lovely country around Siena are several villas attributed to Peruzzi. 
The nearest of these, a mile or so outside the Porta Camollia, is called the Palazzo Turchi or 
Casa del Diavolo, and the main portion of it can without doubt be assigned to Baldassare. At 
the far end is a quaint, narrow, tower-like building, in brick, with a turret, effectively decorated 
with heraldic shields and busts set in well-modelled terracotta wreaths, and lettered panels 
supported by coupled consoles and the Piccolomini moon. It is impossible to explain how this 
was connected with the little chapel that stands at the junction of the two roads, for the low con- 
necting block is presumably of later date. 

The chapel is perhaps not so remarkable in its general design as for the beauty of the orna- 
ment and mouldings. The cornice is from the same terracotta moulds as that of the Casa Pollini, 
so it probably belongs to the same date. On the frieze are griffins and candelabra, which recall 
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those on the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina in the Forum, modelled with great delicacy. 
The wave ornament in the architrave, the enrichment of the pilaster caps, and the ornament and 
mouldings generally, are the expression of the same man who designed the Chigi Chapel and the 
Siena Cathedral High Altar. ‘The antique influence is very noticeable in the pediment and the 
rich coffers to the deep-set arch, as well as in the entablature. The bricks, which, like the terra- 
cotta, are of a rich red colour, finish at six courses to 15 inches. 

The Villa Mieli has been mentioned in connection with the Vigna del Papa Giulio at Rome, 
and has an unpretentious facade with generous stucco surfaces, stone Corinthian pilasters at the 
angle, small windows in the frieze, and a rusticated portone. 

Much more famous is the Villa Belearo, that stands on a hill some miles from Siena. It is 
particularly remarkable for Peruzzi’s own fanciful and delicate paintings that decorate the ceiling 
of the loggia. They 
belong to his later 
years. ‘This placing 





of small figure 
groups im panels 
surrounded by 
dainty filigree orna- 
ment and birds is 
characteristic — of 
him. 

It is surely a 








gross libel to say 
that the facade of 
the Villa Santa 
Colomba, as it now 





stands, is by | ieee 
Peruzzi, for it is 

clothed in an objee- 
tionable dress. ‘The 
windows of the first 
floor, the whole of 
the top story, the 


exaggerated, bat- 











Patazzo TURCHI, SIENA, 


tered buttresses, the niches and cartouches, belong to a later date. It is true, however, that 
behind all this tlorid covering traces of a purer form are visible in the recessing of the three 
arches and the detail of the orders, but Peruzzi would hardly have blocked columns, although 
he may have designed the plan and spiral stairease and given a sketch for the facade. 

Bedford says that he designed the Villa Celsa, four miles beyond the Santa Colomba, and a 
small country church near by. 

BoLoana. 

After Rome and Siena, Bologna is the city which is most closely associated with Peruzzi’s 
name. He went there in 1522, as has been stated, to prepare drawings for the completion of San 
Petronio, and during his stay he designed the beautiful doorway of San Michele in Bosco, that 
stands on the hill just outside the city. The opening of this doorway measures 15 feet by 7 feet 
6 inches, and the Greek influence is here felt as strongly as in any of his works. The batter 
towards the lintel is slight and retined, 2 inches in all; and the architrave, which is just one-sixth 
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of the opening—Peruzzi’s were often heavier in proportion—has an admirable section. The 
hollowed upright that supports the console remains vertical on its external face, and the consoles 
themselves are almost over-enriched with ball ornaments and scales on the face, that are found 
also on the modillions of the Casa Pollini cornice at Siena. Whilst the low pitch of the pediment, 
the antefixe, and the general character of the door are strongly Greek in feeling, the flowing 
seroll-work of the frieze dis- 
tinetly recalls the Roman 
ornament from the Forum 
of Trajan. It would perhaps 
have been better had this 
frieze been left plain. 
Bedford says that he 
designed the Fioresi palace, 
and froma drawing in the 
Uffizi we know that he 
designed the unimportant 
Palazzo Lambertini. The 
loggia of this building until 
quite recently was to be seen 
in the Albergo del Com- 
merelo, which, however, was 
lately swept away for city 





improvements. 

Until quite recently the 
famous Palazzo Albergati 
has been considered by 
many to be Peruzzi’s master- 
piece, and it is with much 
diffidence that this theory is 
called in question, for almost 
all our ablest and most elo- 
quent English authorities 
have unhesitatingly attri- 
buted it to Baldassare. In 
venturing to assert that in 
this magnificent facade 
Peruzzi had no share, it 
must not be thought that 
the author of this essay fails 
to appreciate what must always rank as one of the noblest frontages of all time. How came 
it that this building was attributed to the master? Does the actual work really justify the 
assumption that Peruzzi was the architect ? It is true that there is a batter on the base, that 
there are small windows in the frieze, that there is a sublimity of proportion and grandeur of 
scale that are worthy of Peruzzi; but are these general indications sufficient proof? Vasari 
would searcely have omitted to mention a building of such prime importance, and recently 
discovered facts seem to prove conclusively that the credit of this truly admirable facade 
must be given to another. Burckhardt’s new edition says that the windows and right door were 
built by Battista di Piero of Como in 1519, that the main cornice is dated 1584, and the great 
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left door, which was to have formed the centre of the front, 1612. Now, does the internal 
evidence bear this out? The right-hand doorway manifestly could not be by Peruzzi ; and 
charming as are the little ground-floor windows, their mouldings have a top-heaviness and 
coarseness of which the most refined of architects could never have been guilty. Coarse, too, are 
the Ionic capitals to the windows of the piano nobile, and the arches tit unhappily between 
thecolumns. ‘The cornice does not in a single member bear the hall mark of Peruzzi’s style. It 
would seem, then, that these points in the actual work bear out the given dates. In suggesting 
that Sebastian Serlio may be the architect who completed this building—the date of which is 
given as 1540, four years after Peruzzi’s death—Dr. Albrecht Haupt has offered a very plausible 
explanation. Serlio admits in his book that he owed his knowledge of architecture mostly to 
Peruzzi, and he dwells upon the time and care that his master spent in instructing him 
in the art. Moreover, Serlio was a Bolognese, and it seems extremely probable that the batter 
of the basement, which has clearly been added to earlier building, and the Peruzzi characteristics 
here were due to the hand of the disciple. Indirectly, credit must certainly be given to Peruzzi, 
but whether the building should be included in a list of his authentic works is another 
matter. 

As it stands to-day, the work which Peruzzi executed in other parts of Italy is not of very 
creat importance. He prepared for Alberto Pio a model for the Duomo of Carpi, which was sent 
from Rome in 1515. The church was only partly built, remained unfinished until 1606, and was 
then so altered that only the general idea can be assigned to Peruzzi. Between 1517 and 1520 
he was engaged on the Church of §. Niccolo in the same town, and in 1511 and 1515 sent designs 
for the Oratorio della Rotunda and the Oratorio della Sagra, the first of which was taken down 
in the seventeenth century. 

For Ferrara he designed the doorway of the Palazzo Sacrati or Prosperi, which is heavy and 
disappointing. ‘The frieze ornament and detail recall the doorway at Bologna, and the cornice 
may be compared with the Cappella Chigi at Rome. ‘The Church of §. Sebastiano at Vallepiatta 
and the Panteone di Pontremoli at Viterbo have been attributed to Peruzzi, as well as a villa 
near Bibbiano for Cardinal Petrucci, and one at Salone for Cardinal 'Trivulzi. 

At Montepulciano, Baldassare added the top story and cortile to the Pal. Contucci which the 
elder Antonio da San Gallo had begun, and the Pal. Ricci is said to have been carried out from 
his design. 

The lengthy catalogue of Peruzzi’s works would not be complete without mentioning the 
fact that he made drawings for and probably actually began the great Pentagon at Caprarola, 
for he is said to have directed the building of the ground floor in 1530. Drawings in the Uffizi 
and at Siena leave no room for doubt that Peruzzi initiated this superb scheme, which Vignola 
brought to so successful a conclusion. Among his sketchbooks are studies for spiral stairs and 
circular churches set in pentagons. Nor is this the only instance in which Vignola benefited by 
Peruzzi’s teeming brain. 

Though he excelled as a draughtsman, Peruzzi realised that in architecture drawing was of 
secondary importance only, and yet the portfolio of his drawings in the Uffizi at Florence is of 
the utmost value to the student, for his draughtsmanship is, like his character and his design, 
sound, straightforward, and simple, vet full of feeling and most sensitive in touch. ‘There are no 
tricks about his drawing. ‘The line is extremely delicate, the shadows are washed in light tones, 
his more finished plans are drawn in with a fine, firm line, and the circles are put in with com- 
passes ; on the walls of plans he almost invariably put a light sepia wash, and the charm of his 
drawings is heightened in no small degree by the beautiful handwriting of his notes and figures. 
Other drawings, less geometrical, have a fresh sense of freedom. A study of the Massimi door, 
in particular, shows how fully and accurately every detail was thought out. 
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The many working drawings for his actual buildings have been referred to, and are of great 


critical importance. 


There 


are besides three schemes for a monastery, one of which has two 


large courts, circular and octagonal, and a spacious library, refectory, and porticos, with 


central church. 


Studies for the Pentagon of Caprarola, for a circular stair, for the Palazzo del Vescovo 


d’Aquinas, that exists no more, are here ; fortifications also, and elaborate machinery and cog 
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PERI SKI 1 FOR Entrance Door, Patazzo Pierro Massim1, Rome. 
From the original in the Uffizi. 


wheels, and careful setting out of Ionie volutes. 


But one of the most remarkable drawings is 


a composition in perspective of a piazza with triumphal arches, temples, and areades which 


Serlio imitated. 


The “ Taceuino di Baldassare Peruzzi,” in the Biblioteca communale at Siena, cannot! be 


passed by without dwelling upon Hermann Egger’s learned pamphlet on the authenticity of its 


authorship. 


On the 5th April 1586, Charles V. « 


‘:ame to Rome in triumph, to be crowned by Pope Paul III. 
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Cardinal Giovanni Gaddi was in charge of the decorations, which were on a most lavish scale, 
and every source says that Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane had supreme control over the sculptors, 
painters, carpenters, and stonemasons. Now, in Peruzzi’s Sienese sketchbook there are fifteen 
studies for triumphal arches, which can only have been intended for this State entry of the 
emperor, for Charles VIII. in 1483 entered Rome in the night, and not till Mare Antonio Colonna 
returned in triumph from the Battle of Lepanto in 1571 did Rome have any other such festivity. 
The triumph took place in April 1536, and Peruzzi died in January of the same year; but it 
is known that the question of the decoration was being discussed on 26th November in the 
previous year, and the position that Peruzzi then held, combined with the fact that he excelled 
in festive and scenic architecture, makes it seem highly probable that San Gallo carried out 
Peruzzi’s designs. 

The question now arises, Did Peruzzi make all these drawings that are preserved in the 
sketchbook ? Hermann Egger asserts that some of them are only copies of originals. Peruzzi, 
as is seen in the Uffizi, generally drew in his plans with a firm decisive line, washed in the walls, 
and filled in notes and dimensions in his unmistakable handwriting ; but in the sketchbook the 
lines often tremble ; there are no washes on the walls, no shadows, and no characteristic notes 
or dimensions. Accordingly, Egger makes the deduction that they were copied in rapid sue- 
cession by aw young unknown architect in 1580. But whether this is true or not, the Sienese 
sketchbook preserves many designs by Baldassare that would otherwise be lost. 

Many of the pages are doubtless authentic. ‘They contain Leonardesque fancies : vigorous 
studies of horses, dogs, elephants and camels, lions and sea-serpents and poreupines. One 
drawing shows a crowd watching a procession, all on tiptoe or clinging to pillars, full of eager 
expectation. There are numerous sketches for Madonnas. Of more architectural interest are 
studies for S. Peter’s, for the terraces and steps before Caprarola, for a pentagonal church with 
a circular interior, for tombs, for a colonnaded bridge, and for the High Altar at Siena 
Cathedral. 

Other Peruzzi sketches and drawings are in the Vienna Court Library, notably a rectangular 
preliminary plan for Caprarola. 


CONCLUSION. 

The individuality of the artist cannot be divorced from his works, and in the case of Baldas- 
sare Peruzzi the two are in perfect accord. It is unfortunate that there is not more information 
about a character so rare. He combined with pride and firmness a childlike simplicity, and 
his modesty was remarkable for an age so full of bombastic self-assertion, lust, and greed as 
the Cinquecento. He was a Greek, not only in his work but also in the lofty independence 
of his soul, and nothing that was sordid and mean had a place in his disposition. Had Peruzzi 
desired to lead the princely courtier’s life, such as Bramante led at Milan or Raphael at the 
Papal Court, he could no doubt have gratitied his desire, for he enjoyed the friendship of 
wealthy and powerful men; but worldly success had for him no allurements. How striking 
is the contrast between his lowly Sienese home and Antonio da San Gallo’s splendid palace on 
the Via Giulia. His was the quiet life lived amid the turmoil of a restless and eventful age, the 
life of the artist and scholar living for his art alone, desiring neither wealth nor applause. “* He 
was always courteous, modest, and gentle with all,’ says Vasari, whose anecdote of the siege of 
Florence, when Baldassare “* refused to do what the Pope bade him, whose indignation he did 
not fear, though Clement was much incensed against him,” may not be quite borne out by 
historical fact, but was based upon a reputation for independence of spirit. ‘The scanty earnings 


of his industrious vouth he shared with his mother and sister; and yet further testimony to the 
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gentle, lovable charm of his character is given by his pupil Serlio, in The Five Books of Archi- 
tecture, where he writes :— 

For all you will tind here to please you, do not give praise to me, but give it well to my predecessor 
Baldassare Peruzzi of Siena, who was not only very learned in his art, but was also courteous as well as liber:.| 
in instructing those who were interested, especially me, which recounts to his benignity. 

Peruzzi’s work is the essence of his character. The amount achieved in an architectural 
practice that probably only covered twenty-five years, to say nothing of the results of many 
other activities, is eloquent testimony to an untiring industry. His buildings invariably expr 33 
breadth, simplicity, and repose combined with an exquisite refinement of detail; and his 
independence of mind is retlected in the originality that permeates the work and makes it so 
refreshing and vital. Yet, whilst the most scholarly of architects, he was not the slave of rules 
that sapped the life from the work of some of his successors, but was fired with a passion to 
evolve new combinations based upon antique precedent. Every smallest detail is purged 
in the crucible of thought. His triumph over difficulties is at one with his dauntless courag 
of soul, and the quality that gives to works of small compass the appearance of grandeur and 
scale is the outeome of a great mind living in humble circumstances. His designs for scenery 
proclaim his imaginative and inventive powers; his Ponzetti fresco an intense purity and 


spirituality. 


The work of Baldassare Peruzzi has style. It is the work of a particular man which, though 
belonging to the school of his day, yet possesses a more sensitive refinement, a more complete 
expressiveness, a fuller esthetic realisation than that of his fellows. Under him the Renaissance 
style reached its highest level of perfection. In the work of no man is found a nobler majesty 


of mass combined with such purity of detail. His construction, like his design, is simple, direct, 
and sound. His exquisite ornament is never carried to excess, but is effectively placed in con- 
trast to plain surfaces. 

Of particular features that originated with or were first revived by him may be mentioned 
the placing of small windows in the frieze, the diminishing of door openings towards the lintel, 
the battering of basements, and the consoles or pilasters below the sills of ground-tloor windows, 
framing panels or basement openings. ‘The motif Palladio and the placing of figures on the 
spandrel arches, are probably due to his initiative, and he used the orders with considerable 
latitude, being their master, not their slave. 

Peruzzi was a master of materials also, and his use of brick and terracotta m Siena is an 
admirable instance of the appreciation of texture. In Rome he often covered brick with stucco, 
after the ancient Roman manner, and it must be borne in mind that he generally did this in 
order to obtain a surface for decorative painting. He had a fine knowledge of masonry: the 
richly decorated stueco vaults of the Massimi are justitied by their durability. His Sienese High 
Altar in marble is full of understanding for the material, and his organ case in wood of a playful 
caprice. 

[t was in Siena, with its steep ways and awkward corners, that he learned to realise the 
wsthetie possibilities of unusual sites, not shirking difficulties by making the rough places smooth or 
the crooked straight, but attaining his effects by the retention of existing curves and levels. His 
mouldings and their enrichments possess a distinction, refinement, and purity that are supreme. 

Peruzzi went further than the other architects of the Renaissance in that, while sharing 
with them a boundless enthusiasm for the monuments of ancient Rome, he learned to perceive 
the defects often discernible in the Roman antique, the frequent coarseness, the wearisome 
employment of applied orders, the inevitable casing of the brick core in works of any archi- 
tectural pretension. He was the first who retined the Roman work with the Hellenic spizit, 
ing into archeology and revivalism ; and banishing all temptations 


and this he did without laps 
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arising from an incomparable facility of draughtsmanship, he always kept strictly within the 
limitations of his art. 

Baldassare Peruzzi has a profound message for the architect of to-day, for, as in the 
case of his great contemporary Leonardo da Vinci, the value of his influence extends far 
beyond the limits of his actual achievement. He stands for that self-control and elimination 
of the unessential which is the highest quality of all great art. He typifies the tireless striving 
for perfection. He shows us how the Greek ideal of beauty and the Roman sense of power may 
be so blended as to satisfy modern needs, and how in small and often insignificant opportunities 
the classic spirit may live again with a fresh grace and vitality. 
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FRANCESCO Minizta: The Lives of 
Tr. 1826. 

N. Matas: Elogio che l’anno 1842 fu consecrato alla memoria 
di Baldassare Peruzzi. Pisa, 1852 

G, MILaNnest: Documenti per la Storia dell’ Arte Senese. 
Siena, 1854. 

G. Camport: Gli Artisti Italiani e Stranieri ne 
Estensi. Modena, 1855. 

PERCIER ET FontTatne: Palais, Maisons et Autres Edifices 
Modernes dessinés 3 Rome. 

GRANDJEAN ET Fain: Architecture Toscane. Paris, 1806. 

Sctys ET Havupgespourr: Les deux Palazzi Massimi. Paris, 
1818. 

QUATREMERE DE Quincy: Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages 
des plus célébres Architectes. Paris, 1830, 

M. Minrz: La fin de la Renaissance. 

LETAROUILLY: Edifices de Rome Moderne, 1840-57. 


Celebrated Architects. 


eli Stati 


Lewis GRUNER and A. Hirrorrr: Fresco Decorations. Tr. 
London, 1844. 

GEYMULLER: Projets primitifs pour la Basilique de S. Pierre, 
1875. 

GrEYMULLER: Raffaello Sanzio studiato come Architetto. 
Milan, 1884. 

ALEXANDER Scuvutz: Die Renaissance in Italien, Hoch. 

J. C. Rascuporrr: Palast Architektur Toscana. Berlin, 
18838. 

Strack: Baudenkmaeler Roms. Berlin, 1891. 

Dizu: Handbuch der Architektur (Renaissance in Italien), 
1903. 

Jacon BurckHarpt: Der Cicerone. Leipzig, 1910. 

Hermann EocGer: Entwiirfe Baldassare Peruzzi’s, &c. Wien. 

ALBRECHT Haupt: Palast Architektur von Ober-Italien und 
Toscana. 


tecture, 
Pror. Arrcutson’s Royau 
Journal, 1901. 
FRANCIS BEDFORD: 
1902 


AcapEMY LecrureEs, R.I.B.A. 
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Baldassare Peruzzi, R.I.B.A. Journal, 


W. J. Anperson: The Architecture of the Renaissance 


Italy. 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD: 
1905. 


Studies in Architecture. London, 


REGINALD BLoMFIELD: The Mistress Art. London, 1908. 


C. H. Moore: Character o 
York, 1105. 

F. M. Simpson: A History 
Vol. ILI. London, 1912. 


Renaissance Architecture. New 


Architectural Development, 


M. Staptey: This most excellent Master Baldassare Peru 
Architectural Record. New York, 1912. 


AUTHOR'S LIST OF 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 


WORKS OF BALDASSARE PERUZZI, 


Rome 

Farn sina. 
Cappella Chigi 
S. Eligio degli Orefici. 
Sta. Maria in Domnica. 
Palazzo Ossoli. 
Vigna di Papa Giulio, 
Palazzo Altemps. 
Palazzo Medici in Via Giulia. 
House in Via di Parione. 
House in Piazza de’ Satiri. 
Tomb of Hadrian VI. Sta. 

Maria dell’ Anima, 


Carpi 
Part of Duomo. 
Church of S. Niccolo, 
Ferrara. 


Doorway: Palazzo Prosperi. 


With fragments at Monte 
pulciano, 


Bibbiano. 


Salone, and 














senda, 

Fortifications, 

Casa Pollini. 

No. 24 Via Baldassare Peruzzi 

Palazzo Mocenni or Frances 
con, 

Carmine, Campanile and 
Cloister. 

San Martino, Cloisters. 

Sta. Martha. Facade. 

San Giuseppe. 

Chapel outside Porta Cam- 
ollia. 

High Altar, Duomo, 

Organ Case, Sta. Maria della 


Seala. 


’ 


Bologna. 
Doorway. San Michele 
Bosco, 


Palazzo Turchi or Casa del 
Diavolo. 

Villa Mieli. 

Villa Belcaro 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Ancient Monuments Board. 

The Ancient Monuments Consolidation and 
Amendment Act, which became law at the close of 
last Session, binds the Commissioners of Works to 
constitute an Advisory Board under the name of 
the Ancient Monuments Board. The Board is to 
consist of members representing the bodies named 
in the First Schedule to the Act, and such other 
members as the Commissioners think fit to appoint. 
The bodies scheduled include the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the Royal Academy, the 
Societies of Antiquaries of London and Scotland, 
the Trustees of the British Museum, the Board of 
Education, and the Royal Commissions on His- 
toric Monuments in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
respectively. Separate advisory boards may also 
be constituted for Scotland and Wales, and in that 
case the Act requires that ‘the obligation to appoint 
members representing the above bodies shall, so 
far as those bodies are bodies whose ac tivities are 
confined to England. Scotland, or Wales, be con- 
strued distributively.”’ 


The London Society. 

An important movement to advance the practi- 
cal improvement and artistic development of Lon- 
don is foreshadowed by the arrangements of the 
London Society for its second year’s work. First, 
in the metropolitan boroughs a series of Com- 
mittees is being formed, and the Society would be 
glad to hear from those who would be willing to 
help in this direction. The main object of the 
Committees will be to find out what improvements 
are being proposed in the various districts, and to 
acquaint the central body with what is going on, 
so that the Society may step in if necessary before 
the work is actually put in hand. Committees are 
proposed for the following districts : (1) The City 
of London; (2) The City of Westminster; (3) 
Kensington, Chelsea, Paddington, Hammersmith, 
Fulham ; (4) Hampstead, St. Pancras, Marylebone, 
Holborn; (5) Islington, Stoke Newington, Hack- 


ney. Finsbury, Shoreditch; (6) Bethnal Green, 
Stepney, Poplar; (7) Woolwich, Greenwich, 
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Deptford, Lewisham; (8) Lambeth, Southwark, 
Camberwell, Bermondsey ; (9) Wandsworth, 
Battersea. The Kensington group is already 
formed, with Mr. W. H. Davison as chairman. and 
Mr. Maurice Webb as hon. secretary. For the 
City of Westminster, Commander Dixon, R.N., 
has accepted the position of hon. secretary. 

The Society is also arranging to hold three in 
formal dinners at the Waldorf Hotel, on 11th Noy- 
ember, 9th December, and 20th January, when a 
special speaker will open a discussion, subsequent 
speakers to. be limited to five minutes each. Thi 
topics will be * London in the Past ”’ (speaker, Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A.): ~* London in the Pre- 
sent ” (speaker, Mr. Yoshio Markino) : and * Lon- 
don in the Future.” 

Arrangements are being made for six ordinary 
general meetings, taking the form of lecture and 
discussion, at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, Whitehall. The first Paper, entitled ** Roads 
and Streets,” will be read on 4th November by Mr. 
Raymond Unwin. Subjects of other Papers will 
be * The River.” ** The Charm of London,” * The 
Government of London,” and * The Railways.” 

An influential Parhamentary Committee has 
also been formed to whom the Society can express 
its opinion on matters in either House of particu- 
lar interest to Londoners from time to time. 
Among the members of this Committee are Lord 
Plymouth, Lord Curzon, Lord Claud Hamilton, 
Mr. Cave, Sir William Bull, Mr. Hayes Fisher, 
Mr. Boyton, Mr. Pretvman, Mr. Carr Gomme, 
Captain Jessel, Mr. Burgoyne, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. 

femnant, Mr. Touche, Mr. Lawson, and Mr. 
Glyn-Jones. 

A special Committee of the Society has been 
considering the future development of the south 
side of the river, and will shortly issue an interim 
report. 

In pursuance of the Society’s general policy of 
looking at the needs of London as a whole, the 
Open Spaces Committee is preparing a compre- 
hensive map showing all the open spaces which are 
already secured to the public, and those which are 
in private hands. It is felt that this map will be of 
ereat assistance to local authorities and others 
who are entrusted with the duties of town-planning. 

Full particulars of the aims and objects of the 
Society may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. 
Percy Lovell [4.], 27 Abingdon Street, West- 
minster. 


The London Museum : Rearrangement at Stafford 
House. 

The work of transferring the London Museum to 
its new home at Stafford House is now nearly com- 
pleted. Stafford House forms an admirable setting 
for the collection, in the classification of which a 
new principle is to be followed. Instead of the ex- 
hibits being classified according to the object, as 
was the case at Kensington Palace, each section will 
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VICTORIA AND 
be arranged to represent a period, and it will con- 
tain a miscellaneous collection of objects relating to 
it. In this way each section will present a com- 
plete view of the life of London in a particular age, 
as exemplified by the objects commonly in use. 
Strict chronological order will be maintained. On 
the ground floor there will be rooms devoted to the 
paleolithic age, the neolithic age, the bronze age, 
Roman London, a section representing London 
from the sixth to the tenth century, and finally a 
room devoted to London in the fifteenth century. 
Ascending the grand staircase, the visitor will enter 
the sixteenth-century room, and then sections re- 
lating to the Commonwealth and the Restoration. 
There are two rooms devoted to the Charles II. 
period. Two large valleries will contain objects of 
the eighteenth century, and there are other apart- 
ments devoted to more modern times, from the 
heginning of the nineteenth century. In the 
Picture Gallery, where Gainsborough’s Blue Boy 
formerly hung, there will be found a collection of 
costumes worn in London at various periods, and, 
in a room bevond it, a theatrical section showing 
the history of the London stage. And so to the 
State Room, which will be devoted entirely to ob- 
jects associated with the life of the toval Family in 
London. The Royal robes have been taken out of 
the cases in which they were placed at Kensington 
Palace, and will be displaved to greater advantage 
in a recess in the wall which is being covered in with 
plate glass, The visitor will then descend a spiral 
stair to the basement. where the large architec- 
tural objects will be exhibited, again in chrono- 
logical order. Here, also, will be criminal London, 
and the Roman boat, for which a large pit has been 
prepared. The structural alterations which were 
necessary at Stafford House have now been com- 
pleted, but the work of breaking up and _re- 
arranging the collection must occupy considerable 
time. It is therefore expected that the Museum 
will not be open to the public until early next vear. 


British Museum: Mosaic from Roman Gaul. 

The British Museum has recently purchased a 
Zoman mosaic which was discovered at Naint- 
{omain-en-Gal, the site of a Roman town on the 
bank of the Rhone, opposite Vienne (Isére), to the 
south of Lyons. The mosaic is temporarily on 
view in the First Greek and Roman Room. It 
measures about 12 feet by 10 feet 6 inches, and 
formed the floor of a room. The design consists 
of a central panel with four medallions at each 
corner set in the labyrinthine windings of a com- 
plex and symmetrical moendra. The central 
panel contains a nude figure with a hound. Inas- 
much as some small portion of the mosaic of this 
panel was missing, and has been to that extent re- 
stored, it is of doubtful significance. With this 
exception the mosaic is in a perfect state of preser- 
vation. The medallions ate set in the four corners. 
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They contain respectively a bust of Dionysos, 
wreathed ; a bust of a young satyr ; busts of an old 
satyr and a meenad ; and busts of a young Pan and 
ameenad. Each of these medallions is surrounded 
by a square border, the corners of which are filled 
in with birds. The prevailing colours in the mosaic 
are black, white, red, and yellow, but other shades 
are introduced in the panels and medallions. The 
mosaic, which is distinguished by completeness, is 
the only example in the Museum from Roman 
Gaul. Though not comparable with the finest 
work in this style found in Naples and Rome, it is 
of finer workmanship than that of the provincial 
work found in Britain or Africa. The squares em- 
ploved are exceedingly small, particularly in the 
panel and the medallions, and they 
pieced together with extraordinary 
artistry. 


been 
and 


have 
skill 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


[In connection with the tours of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum made under the conduct of the 
official Guide [see JoURNAL, 27th Sept. p. 715] the 
following scheme came into operation on Monday 
6th October :— 


Mondays.—1l2 o'clock, General tour; 3 P.M., 
ture and sculpture. 

‘Tuesdays. —12 o clock, Oriental carpets, tapestry, 
musical instruments ; 3 p.M., embroidery and ecclesiastical 
vestments, historical costumes and lace. 

Wednesdays.—12 o'clock, Gold and silver work, rings, 
and jewellery ; 3 P.M., ironwork, Oriental metal-work and 
wood-work, leather-work. 

Thursdays.—12 
3 P.M., general tour. 

Fridays.—12 o'clock, Ceramics and painted enamels ; 
3 p.m., Salting collection. 

Saturdays.—l2 o'clock, Book production and 
nated MSS., engraving, 
general tour. 


architec 


o'clock, Furniture and woodwork: 


illumi- 


illustration, and design ; 3 P.M., 


This scheme is subject to revision from time to 
time. Arrangements for the inspection of the 
Indian collection are under consideration. The 
Museum authorities are anxious that the public 
should do its share in assisting them in keeping 
the parties within reasonable limits. It is under- 
stood that tickets will be provided for those who 
wish to join a party, and only those visitors who 
have obtained tickets will be allowed to join it. 
Tickets can be had of the doorkeeper at the main 
entrance, and will be issued to the number of 
twenty-five for each party. 


New Buildings at Cambridge. 

The University correspondent of The Times 
gives the following particulars of building work 
now in progress at Cambridge : 

During the last academic year notable additions have 
been made to the University buildings, and Emmanuel 
College has erected a spacious new court. 

The large extension which practically doubles the 
accommodation of the School of Agriculture is now nearly 
finished. The architect is Mr. Arnold Mitchell, and the 
building is designed to accommodate institutions for re 
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search in plant breeding and animal nutrition which have 
been founded under the auspices of the Development Com- 
missioners. The cost of the building has been defrayed by 
Government grants. 

To the east of the School of Agriculture a large labora- 
tory destined to accommodate physiology is now in part 
reaching its final stage. For the last year that portion of it 
which houses the Department of Psychology has been in 
use. The part now approaching completion will not be 
large enough to house completely the Department of 
Physiology ; for there is, to begin with, no accommodation 
of any kind for biochemistry, a rapidly growing subject, 
due provision for which is one of the most pressing needs of 


the science school. Further, the funds at the disposal of 
the Building Syndicate have been insufficient to enable 
them to provide lecture rooms ; and although, owing to the 
generosity of the Drapers’ Company, who have defrayed 


the cost of the laboratory, accommodation both for teach- 
ing and for research is on a liberal scale, the teaching will 


necessarily be hampered by the fact that the lectures will 
have to be given (as they have been in the past) in the 
lecture rooms on the old Botanic Garden site. The archi- 


tect is Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A. 

The first portion of the School of Forestry is also now 
approaching completion. Although inadequate for the 
full development of the department, it will at any rate be a 
great improvement on the wretched accommodation at 
present provided in Free School Lane. The architect is 
Mr. William C. Marshall. 

During the last twelve months the archeologists have 
been busy moving the ethnological collections from the old 
galleries in Little St. Mary’s Lane into the new museum 
at the corner of Tennis Court Road ; and it has fortunately 
been found possible to extend the Museum of Ethnology 
so as to provide rooms for the Curator and some of the other 
officials connected with this subject. On the other side of 
Cambridge, on the Observatory grounds, new buildings 
have been springing up in connection with Solar Physics : 
and in the near neighbourhood a house and laboratories for 
the use of the recently elected Balfour Professor of Biology 
have been erected. 

A notable addition to the collegiate buildings is the new 
court which Emmanuel has built on the north side of Em- 


manuel Street. The architect is Mr. Leonard Stokes, who, 
like Dr. Caius, has kept his court open towards the south, 
the building forming three sides of a square. Sixty sets of 


undergraduates’ rooms will be provided, and two sets for 
Fellows. On the west the building is low, and consists of a 
porter’s lodge and cloister, the cloister leading to a subway 


under Emmanuel Street which connects with the older 
buildings of the college. A large bicycle shed and a num- 
ber of bathrooms form part of this wing. The centre of the 


court will be occupied by a sunken grass oval surrounded by 
pavement. The building is in white stone and has a 
dignified, quiet appearance. 


Proposed Law for the Registration of Architects in 
New York State. 

The proposed law in New York State for the 
registration of architects sets forth the way in 
which an established architect who has been in 
practice two vears may offer satisfactory evidence 
to the Board of Examiners and be legally regis- 
tered. Anyone wishing to enter the profession 
may show a diploma of graduation from a recog- 
nised architectural school, together with at least 
three years’ office experience, as satisfactory evi- 
dence to the Board of Examiners of his fitness to 
be registered as an architect. Or he may show 
satisfactory high school work as preliminary, and 
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pass an examination in such technical and pro- 
fessional courses as are established by the Board of 
Examiners; and in addition show at least five 
years’ practical experience in the office of a re- 
putable architect. Any citizen of the United 
States may apply for registration, or any person 
over twenty-one years of age who has duly declared 
his intention of becoming such citizen. Any per- 
son having a certificate pursuant to this article may 
be styled or known asa ‘** Registered Architect.” No 
other person shall assume such title or use the 
abbreviation * R.A.,” or anything to indicate 
that the person using it is a registered architect. 
Every person applving for examination or certifi- 
cate of registration must pay a fee of 25 dollars, 
In only seven States of the United States are laws 
in effect licensing architects. The New York law, 
it is understood, does not prevent anyone from 
making working drawings or acting as an architect. 
[t only makes it possible for the prospective client 
to ascertain who are properly prepared to do 
architectural work. The owner may employ a 
man who is not registered as an architect. 


Victoria League: Banner Competition. 

The Central Executive Committee of the Victoria 
League offers a prize of £25 for the best design for 
« Banner, which is to be held for a year by that 
branch of the League in the British Isles which 
has been awarded the best certificate for all-round 
work during the previous twelve months. The 
size of the Banner is to be 7 feet long by 4 feet 
broad, and all designs must be drawn the full 
size, and may be sent coloured, or uncoloured, 
but must be intended to be earried out’in colour. 
The main object of the League, namely, ** the pro- 
motion of closer union between British subjects 
living in different parts of the world,” must be 
symbolised by some part of the design, and the 
words * Victoria League ”” must also form part of 
it. The designs should be adapted for being 
carried out either in needlework (silk or wool) 
or in appliqué, or to be executed in hand-worked 
tapestry, or else combining these characters. Judges 
will be selected by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, who in awarding the prize will especially 
consider (1) Beauty of design; (2) Svmbolical 
representation of the object of the League ; (3) Its 
adaptability to the materials to be used inexecuting 
it. Designs must be sent in not later than 
Ist October 1914, addressed to The Secretary, 
The Victoria League, Millbank House, 2 Wood 
Street, Westminster, 8.W., from whom full par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 


Philz in 1913. 

A beautiful series of paintings of the Temples at 
Philze are on view until Tuesday, 14th November, 
at the Modern Gallery, 61 New Bond Street. 
The artist is Mr. Frederick F. Ogilvie, a lifelong 
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PHIL. 


resident in Egypt, and an ardent archeologist as 
well as a gifted painter. Mr. Ogilvie has made 
Kgypt his particular field, and this exhibition 
will be found full of attraction for all who take an 
interest in that fascinating country. A_ special 
feature of the exhibition is the series of drawings 
showing Phil in the present vear of grace, re- 
presenting a summer’s work after the lowering of 
the water. Mr. Ogilvie in a note to his catalogue 
gives the following interesting particulars of the 
effects of the submersion on these majestic relics : 

The summer of this year was a critical time for the 
Phile Temples because the water of the reservoir held up 
by the heightened dam had covered them to the roof, and 
in May and June they were once more exposed. Injuries 
effected by the water would then be visible, and there was 
a possibility that the heavy roofing-blocks left in a satu- 
rated condition by the retreating water might break with 
the added weight ; but happily this did not happen, except 
in one case where part of a cracked roofing-block fell owing 
to insufticient support from the steel bars put to hoid it up. 

Ten years ago when the reservoir was filled and emptied 
for the first time (but at a lower level) it was found that the 
submerged parts of the Temples were thickly covered with 
green waterweeds that decayed in the sun and were ex- 
tremely offensive to the eye and nose as wellas injurious to 
the wall-sculptures and paintings ; the same thing was ex- 
pected to happen this summer, and that the beautiful 
columns of the Hypostvle Hall would be covered with 
clinging weeds and slime to their great damage. Happily 
this has proved not to be the case ; owing perhaps to the 
fact that this vegetation will not flourish in deep water 
where sunlight cannot penetrate, hardly any weed was 
found within the temple, and less of the ancient paint was 
washed off than might have been expected. 

What was washed off was the dust and dirt that had 
accumulated on the face of the walls, etc., during more 
than 2,000 years ; and as the water inside the temple was 
not driven into waves by the winds (as was the surface of 
the lake outside) the washing had been done gently, and 
touches and patches of colour hitherto hardly noticed now 
gleamed on the walls with quite the effect of enamels. It 
was as pleasing as it was unexpected, but of very short 
duration. As the water sank the walls streamed with the 
wet that oozed from them, and this it was that made the 
colour so brilliant. In two or three days the walls became 
dry and then the paint faded again. Next summer the 
same charming effect will be there no doubt, but every 
year it will decrease as the paint is gradually destroyed by 
the effect of prolonged soakings. 

Floating every day in a little boat among the columns 
and halls, one saw the painted roofs and capitals lit up with 
a strong green reflection from below (the Nile becomes very 
clear and green in summer before the arrival of the muddy 
flood-water), as well as by most curious patterns of ever- 
changing and ever-moving light—the reflection of the sun 
off the ripples. Everywhere in the interior this curious 
effect of green illumination was to be seen and the dancing 
patterns of light on the ceilings. The sanctuary was in 
deep gloom and silence, and the sensation of floating there 
alone in a little boat was strange and almost terrifying. 
As noon approached, suddenly a narrow beam of sunlight 
wouldenter fromabove and strike down into the deep water, 
making a shaft of most brilliant green ; the fishes, hitherto 
seen as ghostly dark shapes, became living forms of gold 
as they passed through the vivid bar of light to disappear 
again as suddenly as they had come. For about an hour 
every day this was to be seen, one of the most fascinating 
spectacles imaginable ; the dim walls with their sculptures 
of gods and kings just visible, and a faint golden light 
entering by the half submerged door that led to the outer 
chambers. It was just at this time and place that several 
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great fragments of rooting-stone fell with a sudden crash ; 
the waves leapt across the sanctuary, nearly upsetting the 
boat, and passed on with loud splashingsand gurglings into 
the ante-chambers. The mud stirred by the stones flooded 
across the sunbeam down in the water through which the 
terrified fish could be seen dashing to and fro. 

Outside the temples the bad effects of the submersion 
are more plainly seen. High up across the pylons runs the 
band of brown stain where the water level has been all the 
winter—an ugly sight, and one that greatly damages the 
architectural effect, especially as not a tree or shrub is left 
on the island and the water-stained temples now stand in a 
morass of mud dotted with black rotting tree-trunks. 
Everywhere below this stained band on the temples the 
stone that was a fine golden pink is now changed to a dull 
greenish grey. 

Though the scenes within the temple as here described 
and pictured have still a passing charm, the beauty of 
Phile, externally at any rate, is past—the beauty of 
golden temples set amidst green trees, more brilliant by 
contrast with the arid Nubian landscape that surrounded 
them. The care of the Government engineers will insure 
the stability of the temples as they now are, each stone 
that the water destroys will be replaced by a new one, but 
in the end we shall have an engineer’s, not a Ptolemy's 
temple : and the factories to be erected near the dam tor 
utilization of the power of the cataract will not add any- 
thing to the beauty of this once lovely spot. 








OBITUARY. 


Sir Alfred East, R.A., who died on the 28th 
September after an illness of several months, had 
been an Honorary Associate of the Institute since 
1903, and rarely missed a meeting when any ques- 
tion of the coloured decoration of buildings was 
under discussion. On two occasions he read 
Papers—one on Landscape Painting as a Means of 
Decoration [JouRNAL, 25th March 1905], and 
another on Colour as applied to Architecture 
[JouRNAL, 27th January 1912]. Sir Alfred was 
born in December 1849, at Kettering, where he 
taught drawing to his school-fellows while he was 
still in pinafores. When about ten years of age 
he earned his first artistic commission of 5s. by 
drawing a prehistoric animal for a_ geological 
lecturer. Leaving school he was placed in a 
Glasgow counting-house, but, coming into contact 
with some artists of that city, he determined to be 
an artist himself. He first studied in the Govern- 
ment School of Art in Glasgow and afterwards at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. He exhibited 
for the first time in 1883, when three of his works 
were hung at the Royal Academy. He was for 
many vears an exhibitor at the Paris Salon, obtain- 
ing a mention honorable at the Exposition Uni- 
verselle of 1889, and a Gold Medal at the Exhibi- 
tion of 1900. In 1905, having ceased to exhibit 
at the Old Salon (Société des Artistes Francais), he 
became a member of the rival society—the Société 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts. He was elected A.R.A. 
in 1899, and attained full rank as R.A. in July last. 
A long visit which he paid to Japan, sketching and 
painting in out-of-the-way parts of the country, 
considerably influenced his art, and a selection of 

5G 
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these drawings and paintings attracted a great deal 
of attention when exhibited at the Fine Art 
Societv’s rooms some elg In 1906 


Sir Alfred succeeded the late Sin Alfr 1 Wvke 


mn vears ago 


Bayliss as President ot the Roy il Societ of 


British Artists. In 1897 he was elected President 


of the ** Sette of Odde Volume es of which he was 
one of the oldest members The honoul ot 


knighthood was conferred upon him in 1910 


Thomas Harnett Harrisson, of Liverpool, till 


recently a Fellow of the Institute (elected 1890), 
died on the 22nd Septemby rat the age of seventy. 
Mr. Harrisson was art led in 1862 to Wi Stubbs. 
architect and engineer On the completion of his 
articles he was appointed assistant engineer in the 


London and North-Western Raily Mneimeer'’s 
Office, and had the supervision of important archi 


tectural and enemeering O'rks H mmenced 
practice in 1868 in partnership wit Mr. F. L 
Seaton, of Liverpool, and on Mr. S« taking up 
an appointment in Burma in 1&70 carried on 
the pra tice alone until the est Ist nt of the 
present firm of Harrisson, S< & Eaton Mii 
Harrisson was responsible for the design and 
carrying out of numerous Important business pre 
mises and villa residences in Liverp: nd neg 

bourhood, and his work alwavs exhibited con 
siderable structural inventive and powers 
For some forty vears he filled the post of civil 
engineer to the River Alt Commissioners. He was 
a prominent member of the iverpool Archi 
tectural Society. and served the office of President 


in 1892. 


John Dodsley Webster, of Shetfield Fellow. elected 
1873], died on the Ist Octobe Mr. Webster 
served his articles with Mr. 8. Worth, of Sheffield. 
and afterwards had the management of Messrs, 
Mallinson & Healey’s office in Halifax He com 


at Shell 


menced independent practice Id in 1865, 
and was the architect of St. Bartholome 
Carbrook, Sheftield : St. Cuthbert’s 
Road; St. Timothy’s Mission Churcl 
thorpe ; Mission Church and Paris] 
Bridge End, Swinton; 
churches in the district : and the Memorial in the 
Parish Churchyard to the York and Lancaste1 
fegiment. South African Campaign, 1899-1902 
Among other important works of his are buildings 
for the Children’s Hospital, Western Bank. and for 
the Roval Infirmary. Sheffield; the * Queen’s ”’ 
Children’s Wards, Rotherham Hospit il Men's 
Infirmary Wards, Ececlesall Union Workhouse : 
South Rotherham. Handsworth. and Kiveton Park 
Joint Infectious Diseases Hospita . {ughton. neal 
Sheffield. He was also the architect of the public 
elementary schools at Gleadless. Yorks, a 
Hill, Woodhouse. Mr. Webster was Diocesan 
Surveyor for York, and architect to the Ecclesall- 
Bierlow Union Guardians 


’s Church. 
Barnsley 
Hac ken 

Rooms, 


Various restorations ol 


nd ( oislev 
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ELTHAM PALACE. 


Eltham Palace, where the Office of Works is now 
carrying out an interesting scheme of preservation, 
stands on the brow of a green slope looking west 
wards towards the hills of Greenwich and South 
London. It can be reached from London most 
quickly by taking train to Eltham station, which 
is about half a mile awav on the other side of the 
hill. 

In a monograph of the building by H. Dunnage 
and C. Laver, published in 1828, it is stated that 
the King’s House, or Palace, was most probably 
built in the reign of Henry ILL., as in the year 1270 
he and his Queen, attended by the chief nobility ot 
the kingdom, passed their Christmas here in 
feasting and splendour. In the latter end of the 
next reign, Anthony Beke, Bishop of Durham, was 
and either rebuilt or greatly en- 
After his death it 
Eltham was the frequent 
place of residence of Edward Il., and John of 
Eltham, his second son, was born there in 1315 
In 1329 Edward ILL held a Parliament here, and 
in 1364 he and his Queen entertained at the Palace 
with creat maenificence John i. King of France. 
Richard IL. resided here frequently during the 
vears 1384-86. Henry VI. made it his principal 
Edward LV. spent large sums 
repairs of the Palace, and his fourth 
daughter, Bridget, was born here in 1480. Henry 
VIL. is said to have built a fair front facine the 
moat and generally resided here. Henry VITI. 
made Greenwich his chief place of residence, but 
he occasionally visited Eltham, and spent Christmas 
there in 1526.) In 1559 (Queen Klizabeth, on the 
first of her royal progresses, stayed for a few days 
at the Palace. Sir Christopher Hatton, Lord 
Chancellor from 1587 to 1592, was keeper of the 
house and demesnes till his death, when the office 
was bestowed by the Queen on Lord Cobham. 
James I. visited the Palace in 1612, and the Earl 
of Essex, the Parliamentary general, occupied it for 
some time and died there A report made by 
order of the State after the death of Charles I. 
states that the “ capital mansion, called Eltham 
House,” built of brick, stone, and timber, * con- 
sisted of one fair chapel, a great hall, thirty-six 
rooms, and offices below stairs, with two cellars ; 
above stairs, seventeen lodgine-rooms on the King’s 
side, twelve rooms on the Queen’s side, and nine 
on the Prince’s, with various other necessary 
Also thirty-five bayes of 
building, containing seventy-eight rooms used as 
offices round the court-yard, which contained one 
acre of ground.” The report adds that none of 


in possession, 
larged it for his own residence. 
reverted to the Crown. 


r ler e ot resident e, 
i 
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On tie 


rooms and. closets. 


the rooms were then furnished, except the Great 
Hall and the Chapel, and that the whole was much 
out of repair. 

Every trace above ground of the Chapel has now 
vanished, though excavation would probably show 
its foundations : 


it formed. no doubt, a convenient 
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ELTHAM 


quarry for builders in a district where there is no 
building stone close at hand. It stood between the 
gateway and the Great Hall, and was twisted out of 
the general plan of the building in order to give it 
the proper orientation. The Hall was spared 
because its great size made it useful for a barn, but 
the glass and stonework perished and the windows 
were later blocked up with briels. Jesides this 
noble building, of which the fifteenth-century timber 
roof is one of the most beautiful in England, the 
most important remains within the area enclosed by 
the moat are the retaining wall of the terrace and 
the lower courses of some ot the dwelling rooms 
next to the moat, which apparently escaped com- 
plete destruction owing to their being sunk beneath 
the level of the soil above. Under the floor of 
these rooms there still exists in very fair repair a 
overed way toa private bridge built for himself by 
Henry VITL.. just above the level of the water, out 
to the park bevond. | side of the 
Palace the main bridge of 
leading from the outer court to the inner gate- 
house still spans the moat. On three sides the dry 

carden of 
the private residence which stands next to the Hall; 
and an engraving in Lysons’s * Environs of Lon- 
don,” published in 1796, shows in front of the gate- 
way only a narrow pool of water stopping short of 
the bridge. Now the water extends for the full 
leneth of the moat on this side. though not for its 
exceptional original breadth of 100 ft.: and the 
loe, with a glimpse of the Great 


On th , opp site 


four pointed 


bed of the moat now forms part of the 


moat and old brid 
Hall bevond, form a singularly delightful picture. 

The Times recently published the following 
interesting account of the very careful work of 
preservation how being carried out at the Palace by 
the Office of Works :— 

The work already undertaken includes the removal of 
the rough brickwork, with which the empty windows had 
been filled for the protection of the interior against the 
weather, and the restoration of the original design. The 
Reigate stone used by the l5th century builders has in 
places weathered very badly ; and this is being replaced 
by more durable stone where it is decayed. The work is 
being carried out with scrupulous taste and care. Owing 
to the ample design of the windows, the solid structure of 
the walls was from the first hardly sufticient to take the 
weight of the roof securely. In the course of centuries of 

glect the roof has opened and spread until the centre of 
the beams no longer follow a true line, and the windows 
have been forced out of position. The distortion is hardly 
noticeable on a general view from below, but introduces 
grave difficulties in restoring the design. In the great 
southern bay at the west end of the Hall, when one of the 
vanished mullions of the came to be re- 
placed, it was found that it would no longer meet the shaft 
of the surviving tracery above. In another part of the 
same oriel window the restored tracery would not fit the 
widened curve of the arch. No attempt has been made 
either to introduce sham 15th century work of 20th 
century construction or to distort the new work necessary 
for the preservation of the structure into an imitation of 
the gradual warping of time. The new work inserted in 
the walls and windows to prevent further decay is frankly 
dated “1912.” though—unlike most of the previous 
repairs on the spot—it is carefully subordinated to what 








oriel window 


PALACE 751 


is old. Where the tracery would the replaced 
mullion, it has been supported as it stands, and left a few 
inches out of the true line, but safe for the future. Where 
the spread arch is too wide for the replaced tracery, th 
design has not been falsified by 


meet 


widening it, but a narrow 
fillet of stonework has been interposed to fill the gap. 


Owing to the original slightness of the stonework, and 
subsequent neglect, the work of repair has been one of 
extreme delicacy. The defaced vaulting of one of the 


bays was successfully held in place while its supports were 
being strengthened, when slip of fraction of an inch 
would have brought it down. A large proportion of the 


stones in the windows, and of those in the bridge spanning 
the moat, are now held individually in place by copper 
ties. In every case where it has been necessary to insert 
modern work, the architect in charge of historic buildings 
under the Office of Works and the Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments have aimed at keeping it subordinate to the 


original design, and in harmony with it, while not 


tempting to conceal its modern date, 





Ch ume scrupulous judgment is shown in the work 
pi ressing on other parts of the old Pala Where the 
bric bavs overhanging the dry moat on the west were 
| Laway within the swing of a man working a pickaxe, 
they have been underpinned here and there by inserting 
id b s of the same mellow redness. The colour of the 
brickwork about the Palace is one of its great charms; 
und a method of pointing has been devised which spares 
ull its ch \ while repairing it as effectually as the 
uvliest cement or pla Roughcast of a carefully 

losen consistency is dabbed in, and then worked ove 
with a wet brush, until the coarser grit stands out with a 
surface and colour which blend harmoniously with the 
brick. The etfect is extremely ood, and the method 


echt well be opied by all who « herish old but decayed 


walls. 





A curious feature of the old garden, outside 

* moat, is a row of niches in the wall, in which brasiers 
were probably placed to protect the fruit-blossom on 
frost spring nights. They were blocked with plaster, 
which has now been removed. Much care and labour have 
been spent on the bridge, which threatened to collapse 
under stress of the heavy motor traffic of the last tew years. 
By bonding the stones with copper, and grouting the 
interior with liquid cement, the whole bridge will practi- 





uly become a monolith, and will offer secure resistance 


to anv form of traffi An incidental result of this work 
was the dis overy of the pit of the old drawbridge. An- 
other important plece of consolidating work is being 
carried out where the retaining wall of the terrace had 


slipped forward on a laver of clay and threatened to fall 
into the The clay bed has excavated, and 
replaced by one of which should ny 
further travels. 

Che work already done is of the utmost value in safe 
cuarding the remains of this Palace against further decay, 
and revealing their beauties more fully. But the Hall, 
which is the peculiar glory of the spot, is still in an ex- 
tremely state, and urgently needs thorough repair. 
Che heavy roof continues to thrust out the walls, and some 
of its own beams are very much dee uved,. Their rotten- 
ness makes them a wholly inadequate support for the iron 


moat, been 


cement, prevent 


unsate 


ties which were inserted as a measure of safety some years 
igo ; and it is impossible to trust to them any longer. The 
thorough repair of the roof will involve a considerable 
further outlay; but the nation ought not to grudge the 
necessary expenditure for safeguarding a building so full 


of beauty and so rich in historic associations. 


Plans. elevations, sections, details, and views, 
together with an essay, historical and descriptive, 
appear in Messrs. Dunnage and Laver’s monograph 
above mentioned, a copy of which is in the In- 
stitute Library. 
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‘* The Preservation of Ancient Monuments’”’ [p. 5: 
To the Editor, JourNAL R.I.B.A..- 

Str.—The Secretary of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings is under a misappre- 
hension (last issue, p. 716) in supposing that para- 
graph 4 (v) in the essay with the above title suggests 
that “ forgeries of architecture are pardonable, if 
not admirable, as they can be detected.” The point 
that was made in the essay was that Stevenson, in 
his paper criticising Scott’s and Street’s work, made 
too much of then falsifving historic records and not 
enough of the sesthetic loss due to replacing with 
lifeless copies so much beautiful old work, Ex- 
planatory of this it was pointed out that the 
forgeries could be detected. All that Seott and 
Street did to fit churches for the change in the ideas 
and spirit of the times—work, even in its forgeries, 
typical of the times—is as much history to-day as 
the alterations made in medieval times, and its 
period can be determined as surely as thirteenth 
century mouldings or masonry. While they were de- 
stroving history with one hand they were building 
it up with the other, though the history they made 
will take a long time to become as interesting as 
that w hich they destroved, The making of history 
is not necessarily meritorious, as Ms. Powys, in 
confusing an historical question with an zsthetic 
one, seems to think. It will thus be seen that he 
assumes something not even hinted at, and hangs 
to it a corollary, that one would * accept a copy as 
a work of art,” for the sole purpose of having the 
pleasure of refuting it. 

Paragraph 6 (ix) does not therefore correct what 
the first did not suggest. It is, no doubt, pleasing 
to hear that it clearly expresses this Society’s 
views, but it would be more interesting to know 
how the Society would propose to separate the 
impress of an artist’s individuality from that of the 
age, about the possibility of which even they seem 
to have some doubt. The spirit of the age and the 
distinctive character of an artist, in varying de- 
orees in different persons, are indissolubly mingled. 


W. J. Davies [A.]. 


A Blackboard for Demonstrations. 
3rd October 1913. 
To the Editor. JourNat R.I.B.A.,— 
Sir.—During last session, if | remember right, a 
speakel in a discussion at the Institute said he 
could illustrate his point better by a sketch on the 
blackboard. * but.”’ he added, after a look round, 
‘TI see there isn’t one.” Lremembera good many 
vears ago thinking that I could have illustrated a 
point of my own better in the same way. 
| think there should be some surface available in 
the Institute lecture-room on which a chalk diagram 
could he sketched, Ih Cases where a speaker felt 
that he could explain himself better to the eye 
than tothe ear. It might be fixed permanently 
in a panel, so as to be there when wanted. 


H. H. Sraruam [F.]. 








